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dent Millard Fillmore. During the post- 
Civil War period services were suspended. 
In 1895 Rev. William Brundage re- 
organized the Society. Today it is a 
Unitarian-Universalist church under the 
ministry of Rey. Kenneth C. Walker. 
Recent ministers have been Rey. Charles 
Graves, Dr. William §. Morgan, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, the late Rev. Malcolm 
Harris, and Rey. William W. Peck. On 
October 18 the 100th anniversary of the 
church was observed. 
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broadcasters announce the invasion of North 

Africa by American troops. There is today a 
need for liberals to translate the ideals enshrined in the 
Christmas tradition into words and experiences war- 
time citizens can understand. In spite of the existence 
this year of the longest battle fronts in human history, 
one towering fact stands before our eyes which ought 
to challenge every living man: more people around 
this great green earth want peace, brotherhood, and 
equality than ever before, and they feel it can be 
secured in their lifetime. 


fee Christmas editorial is bemg written as 


The prophet’s dream of a world rooted in good will 
is not only being sung in Christmas hymns or praised 
in Christmas sermons this year, but it is being spoken 
by such statesmen as Wendell Willkie and Henry 
Wallace, it is being written into United Nations 
charters and into Labor’s program, it is being imple- 
mented by legislation and being broadcast by short- 
wave into conquered countries as the call to liberation. 
The paradox confronts us this December of uncounted 
millions under arms believing, with greater faith than 
ever swept the world before, that peace on earth is 
possible. With the smell of powder in their nostrils 
they yet believe peace has a better chance of being 
achieved on a permanent basis of justice than has been 
true before. 1942 offers us our greatest opportunity 
to celebrate the birthday of the Galilean carpenter. 


takingly sought an answer to her question, “What 

can God do?” The moments of silence grew before 
one timid hand went up. “Yes, Betsy, what is it that 
you know God can do?” Betsy whispered cautiously, 
“Well, I know he can’t please everybody.” With 
Betsy’s affirmation pinned above his desk, the acting 
editor begins his work. 


ik an unnamed church school the teacher pains- 


There are a few responsibilities this editor will seek 
to discharge with some degree of conscience. He 
‘considers The Christian Register to be a religious 
journal with an obligation to present for consideration 
the ideas, issues, and news stories which seem pregnant 


with meaning for sincere religious liberals. No concern. 


related to the growth and enrichment of human life 
will be alien to his definition of religion, This is a 
journal of opinion and ideas, not primarily for scholars 
and specialists but for the average Unitarian layman— 
children, young people, parents; workers, professional 
people, business executives. It is above all a handbook 
for us to use in living the religious life as liberals. 

In the midst of a global war in which the outcome 


determines, amongst other crucial matters, the con- 
tinued glorious privilege of being a Unitarian, this 
paper will not surrender to defeatism, despair, nor the 
poisons of appeasement, for the quite simple reason 
that such melancholy attitudes are not consonant with 
spiritual health nor characteristic of the liberal gospel; 
they bespeak, as Theodore Parker once said, “too little 
confidence in Divine Providence.” 


a goodly number of our churches, the editor is 

constrained to express his honest admiration 
for the stirring devotion of Unitarians to our church 
and its cause in these months of war. Never, in his 
humble estimation, have so many people in pulpit and 
pew alike been working quite so hard. Our people 
are accepting stiff assignments, supporting their 
budgets with stout hearts, adding war service and 
civilian defense projects to the church program already 
crowded, giving their blood to the Red Cross, and 
filling out questionnaires from Unitarian headquarters 
with amazing patience. Wherever Unitarians are 
operating as religious folk this ardor and good will, 
this co-operative temper make themselves felt. The 
editorial office wants to go on record as having a 
healthy respect for the sign, “Men Working,” seen in 
front of many of our churches today. 


\ S he has had opportunity in recent months to visit 


church journalism, Dr. L. O. Hartman of Zzon’s 
Herald (Methodist), the editor of The Christian 
Register listened today from the press table to the 
eloquent and compelling words of Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida as he addressed the national conven- 
tion of the Congress of Industrial Organizations. In 
the balconies were several of our Unitarian ministers 
listening to the Senator’s words which might have been 
spoken with equal vigor and appropriateness at a Ware 
Lecture: “If we are to have a postwar peace, a co- 
operative postwar world, the time to lay the founda- 
tion for it is now, and if we cannot, while we fight for 
our very lives and lands, establish enough confidence 
among the United Nations so that there will be the 
most intimate and trustful co-operation among us, 
God help us in the decisive days after the peace... .” 
The speeches by President Murray and the many 
delegates left one with a fresh admiration for the 
“industrial soldier of production” arming and protect- 
ing from disaster the armed soldier at the front. The 
conduct of its sessions and its evidence of constructive 
dedication to the welfare of our nation as a whole lifted 
the heart of every churchman who visited the conven- 

tion. En lee 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCHES 
UF THE UNITED STATES 
ANU THE 
DOMINION UF CANADA 


YOUR BOARD OF DIREC- 
rors believes that it is a 
part of its present duties 
to state, on your behalf 
and for your considera- 
tion and action, the spe- 
cial obligations and 
responsibilities of the 
Churches of the Free 
Spirit as they meet the | 
growing ordeal of war and confront the requirements 
to prepare the way for a just and enduring peace. 


We therefore urge upon the churches constituting 
our Association that the following statement of war- 
time purposes be read from the pulpit, posted in the 
meetinghouse, discussed by groups within the parish, 
and acted upon after full and free debate in whatever 
way is approved by the conscience of each congrega- 
tion: 


I. Until the present threat to our free institutions 
and our democratic way of life has been wholly and 
permanently removed, we believe that the immediate 
duty of every church should be to make the utmost 
possible contribution to the defeat of the Axis powers. 
Unless we achieve victory, none of the values which 
our free churches hold sacred can survive, and no 
sacrifice is too great to secure that end. 


II. We believe that the most important way in 
which our churches can contribute to victory is by 
maintaining and intensifying the faith of our people 
in the values for which we are fighting, because they 
are rooted and grounded in spiritual realities. To this 
end, the life of our parish churches must be maintained 
as an essential part of the united effort to achieve 
victory. Any avoidable economies that cripple the 
religious program of our churches will be a direct 
blow at the courage and fortitude and morale of our 
people. 


III. Upon our churches, because of their peculiar 
heritage of devotion to civil and religious liberty, 
there falls a special responsibility to guard at every 
point the rights of minorities even under the pressure 
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of war necessities. We 
fo) believe that the Ameri- 
can peoples can success- 
fully develop the required 
unity of action without 
jeopardizing the basic 
freedoms for which they 
fight. 


IV. For the enlarg- 
ing programs of the Unitarian Service Committee and 
the Unitarian War Service Council, both at home and 
abroad, we bespeak the prompt and generous. support 
of all of our people. Especially, the program of assist- 
ance to men and women with the armed forces, and 
the program of community service at home, are en- 
titled to our utmost aid. 


V. Of supreme importance is the creation among 
the American peoples of a determined and consecrated 
will to co-operate with the other peoples of the world 
in achieving and maintaining international order and 
peace when victory has been won. Indeed, unless the 
battle of ideas and purposes is won, military victory 
will be in vain. The responsibility for leadership in 
this effort falls in large measure upon the churches, 
and in every church of our fellowship the fulfillment 
of this obligation is paramount. 


The officers and staff of the Association hold 
themselves ready to assist the churches in every 
possible way in carrying out these purposes. Each 
issue of The Christian Register will carry reports and’ 
suggestions, and every department will from time to 
time make special recommendations. 

Under the stress of the present conflict our free 
fellowship will, we firmly believe, achieve a new sense 
of unity in effective action for the common good. To 
this, your Board of Directors pledges its utmost 
endeavor. 


Pumipe C. Nasu, Moderator 
Cuartes O. Ricuarpson, Chairman of the Board 
Frepertck May Eniot, President 
Patrrey Perkins, Secretary 


and a great responsibility in this War for the 

Four Freedoms. One of these freedoms is the 
Freedom of Worship, which was insured for the first 
time in the world’s history by the passage of Thomas 
Jefferson’s Virginia “Act for Establishing Religious 
Freedom” followed by the passage of the Bill of Rights 
as an amendment of the Constitution. This war is 
being fought to preserve that right and to extend it 
to the world at large. Either we win this war and this 
right for ourselves and all peoples or we retrogress 
with the tyrants to the medieval opportunism of 
Machiavelli, who stated Hitler’s case for him when he 
said: “matters should be so ordered that when men 
no longer believe of their own accord, they may be 
compelled to believe by force.” 

The churches need to muster all their spiritual 
forces, all their resources of man power, and all their 
building space to help win this war. They, more than 
any other group, have a stake and a responsibility in 
the coming world of the Four Freedoms; they too must 
join in the battle. 

A primary obligation of the churches is to protect 
their own property and their own congregations 
against the eventuality of air raids. This action should 
be taken through the local Citizens’ Defense Corps. 
The Unitarian Church, acting nationally through 
its own denomination, has studied OCD protection 
manuals, prepared its own literature to fit the 


T= churches of America have a great interest 


typical church situation, and sent it out to every 


Unitarian church in the country. The example is so 
good that it has been made the basis for similar 
literature by several other denominations. 

In Pittsburgh, Kansas City, and New Bedford, 
interdenominational committees work with the Citi- 
zens’ Defense Corps on problems of protection. In New 
York City the president of a leading rabbinical sem- 
inary frankly faces the problem of black-out and of 
lights in Jewish religious observances: “Kindling Sab- 
bath candles without taking black-out precautions is 
a violation of rabbinic law.” In Parma Heights, Ohio, 
twenty-eight Sisters of the Incarnate Word are gradu- 
ated as air raid wardens. In Knoxville, Tennessee, a 
_ Protestant minister makes a pulpit appeal for seventy 


THE CHURCH IN 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


By 
JAMES M. LANDIS 
Director U. S. Office of Civilian Defense 


wardens, gets them, and makes the church available 
for a series of weekly lessons. These are only a few of 
the ways churches can help, and are helping, in 
civilian protection. 

Church buildings are a community resource of first 
importance in a war era of meetings, service pro- 
grams, and classes of all kinds.. Churches should be 
able to find the space for meetings, even if they 
must revise their programs to meet the demands of 
war. Rooms and cooking facilities are needed for 
child-care, for the recreation and education of 
juveniles while their parents work in factories, for 
the entertainment of service men, and for other 
purposes. The church plant can be completely utilized 
in weekly programs designed to help win the war. 

Men of the cloth are already finding places suited 
to their talents in many a war program. Since the 
churches have decreased their man power by sending 
chaplains to the armed forces, the men remaining 
have more to do than ever. In many cases they are 
doing it, but in others they can do more. There are 
thirty “sky pilots” in the Civil Air Patrol, not as 
chaplains but as plane pilots carrying out flying mis- 
sions with othér men. Pastors of churches, nearly all 
of whom are trained speakers, are taking charge of 
Victory Speakers’ bureaus connected with local De- 
fense Councils or becoming “four-minute men” who 
make brief and pointed speeches on war subjects at 
local meetings. 

Whole denominations are taking up the challenge 
of war service programs that can and must be carried 
through if we are to win this war. The Society of 
Friends has a manual advising its members to partici- 
pate in community service, and naming co-operating 
agencies. Jewish groups have undertaken a wide 
variety of welfare activities. The Unitarian Church, 
in co-operation with Defense Councils, is setting up 
committees in each of its larger centers to care for 
children of working mothers. The Roman Catholic 
Church in Washington, D. C., has established train- 
ing courses in home nursing, nutrition, and first aid. 
The Polish Catholic Church has conducted a survey of 
its membership to find church members who will par- 
ticipate in wartime community work. The Lutheran 
Church, the Russian, Syrian, and Greek Orthodox 
churches, the Assemblies of God, the Baptist Church, 
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the Christian Science Church, the United Presbyte- 
rian, the Church of God, the Church of the Nazarene, 
the Negro churches, and many others have already 
entered as denominations or are willing to enter war 
service work. This is the kind of enterprise that counts. 

The churches are advantageously situated to carry 
on this kind of work, work which is hard and practi- 
cal but charged with the highest of ideals and the 
highest of spiritual values. The churches have an esti- 
mated membership of 66,000,000 for the country as 
a whole. They are solid and permanent establish- 


ments in any community, their leadership is unseltisn 
and well-respected, their congregations, representing 
all kinds of people, have the spiritual unity of com- 
mon effort and purpose. Next to the family they 
furnish one of the surest rallying poits in time of 
crisis. They can help the family, in several ways, to 
combat the alarming rise in juvenile delinquency. 

The alternative to seeing this war job, seeing it 
clearly, and doing it completely is to reap the brutal 
promise Machiavelli wrote out for Hitler and Hiro- 
hito more than 400 years ago. 
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UNITARIANS AND THE HOME FRONT 


By IRVING R. MURRAY 


the Home Service Department of the Service 
Committee addressed to the ministers of the 
_ denomination a questionnaire designed to ascertain 
what Unitarian churches are doing in three vitally im- 
portant sectors of the home front: civilian protection, 
services to enlisted men, and civilian mobilization. The 
questionnaire was sent out, in the first instance, at 
the request of the Office of Civilian Defense. But the 
request received the enthusiastic endorsement of the 
War Service Council and the Home Service Depart- 
ment, and, indeed, the inquiry was undertaken because 
the members of these two denominational agencies 
believe, with the Board of Directors of the Association, 
that “every church should . . . make the utmost 
possible contribution to the defeat of the Axis powers.” 
The replies to the questionnaire indicate a heartening 
sense of responsibility on the part of our people, as will 
be seen presently. But they indicate, also, some con- 
siderable confusion as to the church’s role on the home 
front. 

In the first place, through the majority of the 
replies there runs a vein of suspicion that the churches 
are being urged to undertake so many, varied responsi- 
bilities that they may become encumbered with good 
works and thus deterred from fulfilling their prime 
function, namely to minister to the embattled in- 
dividual soul. This may well be a sign of health and 
sanity in our churches. We do not want to have the 
energies of our faith drawn off to the last drop by a 
motley, haphazard assortment of civilian defense 
activities, not at all! We insist that provision must be 
made for recharging our souls, replenishing our spirits. 
But where do we get these new energies, and how do 
we attain fresh perspectives and renewed direction? 
Where but in close proximity to the service projects 
wherein we have exhausted our old energies, wherein 
we have tested our old perspectives and our former 
direction? It may be that our “moments blessed” 
(with refreshment and renewal and rededication) come 
with our morning prayers. But they are not blessings 
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at all unless they bear some effective relationship to 
the day’s hard work. 

This means, of course, that the wartime projects of 
the churches should be more-than-nominally related to 
the basic convictions the churches profess. If they 
were thoroughly integrated with the churches’ teaching 
and counselling ministries, they would not be a deter- 
rent to those ministries—on the contrary, they would 
be an extra asset: the proving ground or the labora- 
tory, for learning while doing. Unfortunately it is 
precisely at this point that another element of con- 
fusion enters our Unitarian home-front enterprises. We 
are not, by and large, adequately integrating our 
projects with our theology, our works with our faith. 
In a vague sort of way we are doing a.vast lot of good 
things to help win the war. The motivation is,in most 
cases, an ill-defined, inchoate humanitarianism. And 
that is not enough. It is not enough that we should be 
known merely for our good works. It will not be 
enough until we are known, also, for the depth and 
the vitality of the liberal faith which inspires and 
sustains and directs the works. If there is no regular 
commerce in the discovery of meaning between our 
faith and our wartime projects, then those are not the 
projects churches should undertake (unless it be our 
faith that is at fault). But this commerce is possible. 
We can undertake service projects that will test our 
faith and illumine it and enrich it. And it is to such 
projects, and to such projects only, that the War 
Service Council and the Home Service Department 
would summon our churches.. 

Notwithstanding these critical judgments, the 
replies to the questionnaire testify to the distinguished 
service Unitarians are rendering on the home front. As 
individuals they appear to be more active in com- 
munity civilian defense leadership than the members 
of any other denomination. As church members they 
are sponsoring, in churches, a variety of highly useful 
and necessary projects. 
being established in Unitarian churches from coast to 
coast are worthy of special mention. Essentially they 


The child-care projects now — 


Recreation Center, First Parish, Quincy, Mass. 


are nursery schools by day, and dormitories by night. 
But they are nursery schools and dormitories with 
special purposes: 

1) They are intended to release the mothers of 
young children for employment in defense industries. 
By night and by day these projects will secure to our 
industrial front the womanpower it must have while 
the manpower is being employed in actual combat. 
The single women and the childless married women 
will not be enough to guarantee our men the arms and 
the other supplies they must have to win the war. So 
thousands of young mothers must be mobilized... . 
2) Some of these young mothers would “go off to war” 
whether the child-care projects existed or not. Some 
of them have already done so. Meanwhile month by 
-month, every month since last December, the juvenile 
delinquency rate in defense centers has risen relent- 
lessly. To arrest that ominous development, to get 
the potential juvenile delinquent off the streets, we 
must institute these projects. 3) But it is not enough 
merely to keep boys and girls “out of mischief” while 
their elders are busy. You can’t declare a recess on 
the education of the next generation, even though it 
be to fight a war against enemies who would make that 
recess permanent if they could. These projects are 
being established to avoid the possibility of any such 
recess, to continue the education of our youngest boys 
and girls in the “things” and the “values” they would 
ordinarily learn at home, but now cannot learn because 
Dad is in the army, and Mother is at the factory, and 
there is no one at home, and no one is available to be 
employed to go into the home, to care for and to teach 
them. It is only too evident that all our churches 
in defense centers will want to look into the possible 
local need of a child-care project. Assistance may be 
secured by writing to Mrs. Joseph Finestein (volun- 
teer in charge of child-care program), Unitarian 
Service Committee, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Unitarian churches are offering the service man 
every kind of hospitality and assistance. Several 
maintain centers where the men may relax, read, write, 
etc. Many sponsor Saturdray night dances and Sunday 
night suppers. One has a country dance group for the 
men, the Y.P.R.U. supplying their partners. One is 
_ patron of a particular Unitarian chaplain: supplying 


him with a communion set, funds for special purposes, 
etc. Still another church provides Saturday night 
sleeping quarters and Sunday breakfast for fifty men. 
Practically all our churches are keeping in touch with 
their men in the services—most of them sending to 
them “Think on These Things” and other literature 
prepared by the War Service Council. 

Of course the local situation will, in every case, 
determine what is to be done, both for the community 
and for the service men. But in every local situation 
there is sure to be something needing to be done that 
can be done by the church, to its profit! The replies 
to the questionnaire would seem to indicate, however, 
that many churches have either failed to survey the 
local scene thoroughly and accurately, or they have 
lacked imagination in trying to conceive of services 
they might render. In the latter case they have 
written us, “All these things about which you inquire 
are being done perfectly well by secular agencies,’— 
and let it go at that. Doubtless they are correct about 
the effectiveness of the secular agencies. But even 
where the local Defense Council and U.S. O. establish- 
ment are at their most active best, there will still be 
things needing to be done, things a liberal church can ' 
undertake to do to its profit, if only imagination will 
be used in attempting to conceive of them. On the 
other hand, duplication is to be avoided, even at the 
cost of some considerable time spent in finding out 
what really needs doing in the community, which isn’t 
being done by anyone else. In this latter connection, 
for example, some of our churches have been innocently 
but none-the-less inefficiently duplicating the social 
activities of the U.S.O. Meanwhile a crying need of 
the older and the more mature among the younger 
service men has gone unsupplied, namely a need for 
discussion groups to consider “What We Are Fighting 
For.” After all, the man who has a wife and child 
back in New York, or who is engaged to a girl in St. 
Paul, doesn’t particularly want to go dancing. And 
if he is a thoughtful person at all he’s wondering “what 
the shooting’s all about,’—perhaps wondering, too, 
whether Christian statesmanship will be sold down the 
river again after this war. If he believed in the nation’s 
cause wholeheartedly, and if he had complete confi- 
dence in the devotion of the great majority of the 
people to that cause, he would be a more efficient, 
more courageous soldier, sailor, or marine. He does 
not represent the majority of the service men; but he 
does represent a not inconsiderable minority which has 
been almost entirely forgotten. The churches might 
well make him and his kind their special responsibility. 
At all events, the War Service Council has a sub- 
committee investigating this matter, and two or three 
experimental What-We-Are-Fighting-For discussion 
groups (for service men) will be established shortly. 
They will represent (more adequately than church 
suppers and dances) the distinctive service the liberal 
church should be rendering the fighting man today: a 
ministry to his heart and mind, that they, too, may be 
accounted weapons in the arsenal of democracy. 
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A United Church Program 


in Social Action 
By MINNIE C. MUENSCHER 


ItnHaca, New York 


A program developed at the Adult Education Course, 
Pocono Institute, June, 1942 


seems to me, should be three-fold: to enrich the 

life of the individual; to prepare individuals and 
groups for more effective service in the community; 
to interest new members in the church and to integrate 
all members more firmly into the life of the church. 

I think that this purpose might be accomplished 
not only by the choice of subject material and of leader, 
but also by a closer correlation of the work of all groups 
so that a person would think of himself not only as a 
member of the adult discussion group, or the Alliance, 
but also of the church as a whole. To illustrate this 
idea, I am proposing a program on “Juvenile Delin- 
quency” to be followed for a month or more by every 
group within the church. The same general plan could 
be used with any subject. 

A tract on “Character Building” could be sent the 
first of the month to the mothers on the “Cradle Roll.” 
Jt should be accompanied by a brief account of the 
proposed program of adult education for the month, 
an invitation to visit any meeting in which they are 
interested, and a special invitation to the “Cradle 
Roll” mothers and fathers to attend the supper and 
discussion the last of the month. 

The children in the primary department and the 
church school would have their own program for the 
year, but “Character Building” might be the theme 
of the worship service. It would be well to have a 
meeting of the teachers and parents this month devoted 
to “Juvenile Delinquency,” with a social worker bring- 
ing them a firsthand account of conditions in their own 
community. 

The high school teacher can get a good bit of 
education for himself by finding out just why youths 
are committed to institutions, and passing this informa- 
tion on to his class. One authority has stated that 
many young people are sent to the penitentiary for 
crimes which they would not have committed if they 
had known the severity of the punishment. The class 
might also visit the courts and the jails. 

The members of the Y.P.R.U. would probably want 
to study underlying causes of crime, with lecturers on 
sociology, economic causes, and the relation of juvenile 
delinquency to national conditions. 

The adult discussion group should get to grips 
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Te purpose of adult education in the church, it 


with the situation in their city, studying such ques- 
tions as how extensive the delinquency is; where; why; 
what the city can do about it, the church, the indi- 
vidual. 

The Laymen’s League might want a lecturer on 
the general field of “Juvenile Delinquency” in order 
to see how the problem fits into the general picture. 
The Women’s Alliance, however, might take a specific 
phase, such as “Migrants and Juvenile Delinquency,” 
and end up by making a concrete contribution of 
books or games to a migrant camp. Or they might 
prefer a lecture on “Nutrition and Delinquency,” and 
follow this with a survey to see if delinquents in their 
city are undernourished, and what could be done about 
it if they are. The young married couples’ group could 
have a supper speaker from the local Council of Social 
Agencies to advise them on what the Council is doing 
about juvenile delinquency. The book clubs could 
review books on specific phases of the problem. 


Using the Church for Action 


The board of trustees should have a special com- 
mittee investigate and report to them on the need of 
opening the church once a week for recreation, such 
as square dancing, for those who need a place in which 
to have a good time; or sponsoring a Milk Bar in a 
strategic location; or furnishing leaders for already ex- 
isting boys’ or girls’ groups in the poorer parts of the 
city; or starting new groups. 

The sermons for the month (or at least one of 
them) could be on some such topic as “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” or “As ye have done it unto the 
least of these, my brethern, ye have done it unto me.” 

On the last Sunday evening of the month, there 
should be a joint meeting, well publicized, of all these 
groups. Following a light supper, a representative 
from each should take part in a round-table discussion, 
bringing out the important things learned by each 
group. This discussion would doubtless open up new 
phases of the problem to be studied the following 
month. After the next joint supper, specific action— 
endorsed by the board of trustees—might be started. 
A new subject should then be announced for the next 
few months. 


For the Next Subject 


If this program were to be started in the fall, a 
committee, composed of members from each group, 
should be planning it and personally studying the 
problem of “Juvenile Delinquency” during the summer. 
While the program was in progress, a similar com- 
mittee should be studying and preparing for the next 
subject. 
and Durable Peace,” “Labor Problems,” or “Race Rela- 
tions” might be considered in this way during the year. 


But in order to have sustained study and worthwhile 


results, probably not more than three subjects should 
be studied in this way during the year. 


“Forms of World Government” or “A Just» 


The Christmas Pageant, given by The Dover Church in 1941; to be repeated in 1942 


CHILDREN, CHRISTMAS, AND THE WAR 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 


HOSE who have any responsibility for the guid- 

ance of children face a dilemma and a challenge 

to their thinking as the Christmas season ap- 
proaches. How can the joyousness of Christmas be 
kept real and satisfying to boys and girls this year? 
How can they be helped to understand the problem 
with which the world is struggling? How can the older 
ones be encouraged to face the realities of world-wide 
suffering and hardship and be content with a simple 
and thoughtful observance of Christmas in home and 
church? ; 

It seems important to attempt to meet the problem. 
Christmas, at its best, has for years been a home and 
church festival dear to the hearts of all of us. The 
story of the Christ child and the shepherds and kings 
is known and loved all over the Christian world. The 
legend of Santa Claus, the custom of exchanging cards 
and gifts, the lighted candles, and the carol singers are 
all part of the happy experiences of childhood. For 


young children, it would be unthinkable to dim the. 


beauty and happiness of the season; but for the older 
children, should not other factors be considered? 
They are living in a world at war. We cannot shield 
them from that fact, nor from its consequences. There 
must be disciplines and some sacrifices, even for them. 
There are new opportunities for sharing, for participa- 
tion in worthwhile activities, and for sensitive appre- 
ciation of the needs of other children, which are 
constructive factors in character building. There are 
new challenges for those of us who guide them. When 
a child says, “Why can’t God stop the war?” we have 
some thinking to do. When he says, “I won’t put the 
picture of the Japanese boy in my scrapbook because 
I hate him,” again there is need for help. These boys 
and girls are the builders-in-the-making for the future. 


They must be strong and intelligent and clear-visioned. 

The home is the channel of greatest influence. A 
fundamental need of childhood is a sense of security in 
love. In wartime, when a sense of security is difficult 
for everyone to maintain, the children turn to their 
parents for assurance, protection, and help. The 
greater the problem for a child, especially if it is an 
emotional problem, the greater the need for sym- 
pathetic understanding from those whom he‘loves. In 
the frequent conversations and exchanges of confi- 
dence, he clarifies his ideas and senses his parents’ 
convictions. If together they can share experiences 
which show him the reason for those convictions, the 
family ties grow ever strong and sure. 

Cannot the home, then, be the first to accept the 
challenge of this Christmas season and through care- 
fully planned experiences make it more meaningful for 
the children than ever before? What Christmas may 
lose in the curtailment of its gaiety and color, it may 
gain in depth and poignant significance. 

What are some of the facts which must be faced 
frankly as we plan the Christmas experience? 

In much of the world the fighting will not cease. 
Christmas Day will go by unobserved, and _ those 
soldiers who do remember will be lonely and bitter as 
they carry out their orders with weary determination. 
The children will not understand this—nor should they 
be burdened with it—but should we not help them in 
a less harrowing way to see war for what it really is? 

There will be hunger, pain, grief, fear, and hatred 
in many lands.. Can we have a “Merry Christmas” 
with too many gifts, cards with superficial sentiment, 
and too much to eat, when we know this is true? Boys 
and girls believe in “fair play”; they will understand. 

Our own country is part of the picture. Although 
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we have not yet suffered directly from destructive 
bombings and famine, our men are giving their lives, 
our homes are affected, and this year will find American 
lads in army camps, on ships, in the air on Christmas 
morning. Let them not have reason to say again, 
because of our callousness, “I cannot understand what 
has happened to my country; they are asleep; they 
don’t care!” 

We can make Christmas a religious observance! No 
lighted trees in front of homes, but lighted candles in 
church sanctuaries filled with people. Not only a 
Christmas tree in the home, but a créche and a book 
with the Christmas story, and simple gifts to be given 
and received, and an open door for a lonely service man 
stationed far from home. 

Let it be a time for renewal of faith in the eternal 
values which even war cannot change and for the 
implementing of that faith with an honest and coura- 
geous facing of revolutionary adjustments in our think- 
ing and behavior in order to insure peace. 

What are some specific channels through which we 
can help children to. learn more about the factors 
involved in war and peace and help them participate 
in the war effort constructively? 

How can we help them to think in terms of world 
brotherhood rather than in terms of a narrower 
national loyalty? Our generation, so torn with war, 
may not be able to achieve it in our time. If it is to 
be accomplished in their time seeds of tolerance, appre- 
ciation, and understanding must be sown now. 


Several books, published by the Friendship Press, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, are the result of a 
conviction on the part of educators that boys and girls 
need to know facts about races, about customs and 
environments of other national groups, if they would 
seek to establish a sense of brotherhood. For use either 
in home reading or as church school units of study, 
they have great value. 


Such books as Mean’s Children of the Promise 
(Jewish), Means’, The Fruited Plain (migrants), and 
Hollister’s, Bright Sky Tomorrow (Chinese), will help 
to create a friendly attitude toward children of other 
races and to break down barriers of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and intolerance. 

Much has been published in recent months on the 
subject of children and the war. Of particular signifi- 
cance I would mention: War Challenges the Family, 
published by the staff of The Association for Family 
Living, 220 South State St., Suite 930, Chicago, Illinois; 
To Parents in Wartime, published by the Children’s 
Bureau, U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, D. C.; and 
Children in Wartime, published by the Child Study 
Association of America, 221 West 57th Street, New 
York City, price 5 cents each. These deal for the 
most part with the home influences. 

In the schools, the children have participated with 
real enthusiasm in the sale of war saving stamps, scrap 
collecting, and the Junior Commandos program. Let 
them work also on the Junior Red Cross program. Its 
purposes and spirit are clear in the following statement, 
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“We believe in service for others, in health of mind and 
body to fit us for better service, and in world-wide 
friendship. For this reason, we have joined the 
American Junior Red Cross. We will help to make its 
work successful in our school and community and will 
work together for Juniors everywhere in our own and 
other lands.” 

For young people, many opportunities in com- 
munity service have opened up—harvesting, wood- 
cutting, assistance in child-care centers, and at service 
men’s recreation centers. Let the girls make cookies 
for the cookie jars, the boys buy candy and cigarettes. 

The outreach of the church in its service program 
is a gripping and appealing story. The work of the 
American Friends Service Committee, the Unitarian 
Service Committee and similar groups is less familiar 
than the Red Cross; but as church agencies, they will 
bring to the children some tangible evidence that the 
spirit of Jesus, whose birthday they celebrate at 
Christmas, is being translated into vigorous action. 
Let them see love alive‘in the world as well as brutality 
rampart in the world! 

One last word I should like to say in regard to the 
church help and its relationship to a special problem. 
What of the church’s responsibility to those young 
adolescents who must obey orders and go out to take 
up arms against aggression? How can the church 
fortify them, and strengthen and comfort their parents? 

We should admit with humility our failure to build 
international relationships on Christian foundations. 
We have had to turn to instruments of war to defend 
the freedom which we hold dear against the other kind 
of world which would outlaw the Christian message 
in all of its implications. 


These young people should not be made to feel 
guilty because they have had to take up arms! The 
church should stand by them with a strong sympathy 
for the problem they must meet. Those who feel that 
the Conscientious Objector’s stand is the one they 
must take should likewise be respected and sustained 
by the church. The world has failed to carry through, 
to its ultimate, Jesus’ teachings of brotherhood. The 
results are disastrous, but the church must not cut 
itself off from those who have to go out to meet the 
consequences of that failure. The church need not 


“bless war,” but it cannot escape a courageous, 


realistic ministry to its children. 


My plea, then, is for a thoughtful Christmas! In 
our homes may there be happiness born of a deepened 
sensitivity to the abiding values in family relationship 
and experience and to the needs of childhood in its 
“growing-up” process made less difficult by facing 
reality in its early years. 


In our churches may there be not only the custom- 
ary Christmas programs, but may there be enough 
faith, courage, deepened insight, and human kindliness 
to strengthen our youth at the time of their great. 
sacrifices. May they share with those whom they 
protect the hope, born of a reawakened conviction, that 
a way may yet be found for a just and durable peace! 


of the organization was embodied in it. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE DEMOCRACY 


By MARTHA H. FLETCHER 


coming into the building—young girls and boys 
from Dallas, Toledo, Portland, Schenectady. .. . 
The phonograph was playing the new album of Marian 
Anderson’s “Great Songs of Faith’; above its rich 
tones the eager young voices greeted each other and 


|: was early Saturday morning when they started 


buzzed with the inimitable vitality of young people. 


I was registering the delegates as they entered 
Eliot Hall, taking names, addresses, group affiliations. 
It was not an unusual thing to be interviewing young 
people, to be talking to them and working with them, 
yet subconsciously I felt the excitement that these 
young people were generating. I knew they had come 
to re-evaluate their purposes, to revamp their program 
and organization—and it was like being suddenly 
aware that your name was in the middle of a history 
book page. This was history in the making, for it was 


Richard Kuch 
recording the 
ballots 


a meeting of young people who consciously were taking 
a long step forward in the history of their organization. 

There was dignity to their meeting. They ap- 
proved rules of procedure and then started on their 
business. And they were thorough. Each point of 
their reorganization plan was critically examined, 
counterproposals were suggested and then amend- 
ments to the counterproposals, until they had just the 
wording or the idea which they wanted. And then 
they voted: 50 to 3 to have their reorganization. A 
storm of applause broke out. Delegates stood up and 
beamed at no one in particular. They were all beam- 
ing and laughing and applauding. They had swept 
away a lot of old organizational forms which they 
believed were hindering the growth of their organiza- 
tion, and they felt relieved and excited because of the 
promise of accomplishments ahead. 

Then they discussed their name. Some spoke for 
retaining the old name because they felt the tradition 
Others who 
had long been members of the Y.P.R.U. and who 


respected the name, urged that it be changed because 
they wanted everyone to know they were Unitarian 
young people, not just religious youth. More names 
were suggested until finally a blackboard was brought 
in to record all the suggestions. Then they began 
to eliminate. 

The process was exciting. I felt I was witnessing 
the simple basis of true democracy. Here opposite 
points of view were being thrown into a general 
cauldron from which a well-mixed and _ seasoned 
product was emerging. Here was the friendly give 
and take, compromise, and suggestion that forms true 
group participation. The result was American Uni- 
tarian Youth. Again the laughing, clapping, and 
spontaneous outpouring of youth broke forth. They 
were pleased that together they had produced a new 
name. 

The purposes which they adopted showed the 
breadth of their endeavor and the depth of their 
group planning. They dedicated themselves to a 
program of constructive building—of themselves, in- 
dividually, through the achievement of strong personal 
character and creative citizenship; of their groups 
through increased study and activities; of their 
churches through fuller participation in the total life 
of the church; and of a world community of nations 
through interdenominational fellowship, community 
action, and co-operation with other like-minded youth 
outside of their denomination. These were not new 
purposes, but they were specific and concrete. Like 
all modern young people they had wanted their more 
abstract words brought down to very specific, ex- 
pressed purposes on which they could base their pro- 
grams and from which they could grow. 

They knew their purposes spoke for young people 
all over the United States and Canada, so they set up 
machinery for growth through their new Council. 
Seventeen members were elected to serve on the 
Council, representing New England, Middle Atlantic 
and Southern states, the Midwest, the Southwest and 
Rocky Mountains area, the West Coast, and both 
Western and Eastern Canada. 

Their council swung into action. They met the 
next day and made plans for two new mid-winter 
conferences in the Middle Atlantic and the West 
Coast areas; they arranged a three-weeks field trip, 
by the Staff Executive, to the Southwestern groups; 
they heard reports on the enlarged monthly bulletin, 
“American Unitarian Youth,” and on the new Youth 
Page in The Christian Register. They showed spirit 
and spontaneity, and proved they were ready for the 
big jobs that lay ahead. 

The membership meeting also voted to limit the 
membership to young people between 15 and 25 years 


(Continued on page 434) 
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DEFEAT TYRANNY and WIN THE PEACE 


The following statement is made by the President of 
the Unrrar1IAn FELLOWSHIP FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE, 
with the approval of its Executive Committee. 


ASICALLY the breach of peace and the rise of 
B tyranny is due to the collapse of morality, that 
is, world peace and personal security can no 
longer be secured by treaties that have lost their 
solemnity and have become mere “scraps of paper.” 
Behind any attempt at world reorganization through 
military and political means lies the essential need to 
re-institute meaning into such words as honor, justice, 
love, righteousness. Even with military victory and 
well-grown might, a world in moral collapse cannot 
create, implement, nor long maintain a peace which, 
fundamentally, is based on the mere techniques of 
freedom rather than the morality of freedom. To 
defeat tyranny we are compelled to promote a uni- 
versal religious morality. 

We say universal religious morality in distinction 
to the closed moralities the world has known and still 
knows under sectarian religions of church and state. 
The powerful urges of human brotherhood, when 
limited to class, to so-called racial blood, to common 
soil, or single creed, but perpetuate the violence - of 
warring peoples and bleed the body of a humanity 
that was meant to be one. 

The universal brotherhood of man, which is sup- 
ported by both the physical and social sciences and 
the wisdom and intuitions of religion, is now kept from 
realization by an equally well-proven fact about man- 
kind—his fear. The loss of trust and confidence that 
man has for man is rooted in his loss of trust and 
confidence in himself. To put it bluntly, man has lost 
his nerve. 

While war itself seems to deny the fact of brother- 
hood, it really is but the result of its earlier denial and 
finds its status in the foregoing actions of those who 
have directed a hitherto undirected fear, and in the 
actions of those who still weaken man’s self-confidence 
by damning the heroic posture of self-trust as the sin 
of pride and reducing man, not to humility, but to the 
cringing position of the humiliated. 

We must remove “sinners” from both the hands 
of an angry God and an angry human dictator. Force 
can remove them from the charmed circle of the 
damned, but only the restoration of courage that stems 
from a realistic faith in his higher destiny will keep 
man from returning to it. 

Those who remain in posts of duty in this country 
are called upon to withstand and defeat the self- 
abusive propaganda which comes not from the agencies 
of the political enemy with such effectiveness as from 
our neighbors who are harassed by theological attacks 
upon human dignity that tend to undermine their 
democratic faith; by the actions of racial exclusionists 
who withhold even the right for some of our brothers 
to earn the food, the clothing, and the shelter their 
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bodies demand; and by the greedy of all classes who, 
deafened to the cries of hurt and dying men, would 
grow fat on the sacrifice of human blood. 


Promote Freedom at Home 

Our first duty is to build a spiritual arsenal of 
freedom at home. Those of us who have some courage 
and faith left can impart that spirit to others by these 
four simple precepts: 

1. Be jealous of the rights of political minorities, 
however opposed we may be to them in principle, that 
they may openly present to democratic processes their 
views and conscientious opinions. 

2. Work for fellowship and equal rights politically 
and in the division of our daily bread with men of 
every race. 

3. Insist on the freedom of religion for all men that 
they may meet in religious assembly, speak out fear- 
lessly, and print and distribute their views without 
hindrance. . 

4. Insure that every child born shall have the 
equal right to the wealth of labor and natural riches 
of our country and be rewarded justly for his creative 
work in our common industry. 


Extend Freedom Abroad 


Some of the specific acts that can now be accom- 
plished at home by following the four precepts will by 
themselves tend to extend freedom abroad. If we 
really accept the equality of race we should now act, 
at very least, to extend the rights of full citizenship to 
those of Chinese origin who now live loyally in our 
midst and, beyond the seas, die side by side in common 
cause with Americans. We would hire the Negro man 
and woman in our industries, break the pretense of the 
empty equality we have given him by guaranteeing 
his political rights through federal authority. 

Such specific acts as these would do more to 
reassure the great colored populations of the world 
of our integrity than the most eloquent abuse we might 
heap upon the Old British Empire and its own sins 
against the colored races. 

We must sweat over the plans for a new world 
order and produce specific and realistic suggestions 
that will assure our present comrades of the battle 
that we will not retreat into isolated repose, but will 
remain in comradeship with them in the trying days 
of reconstruction and the later days of responsible 
peace. Further we must, by concrete action, assure 
the common man, now enslaved by fear and violence, 
that we still have great faith in his destiny, for his 
destiny is intimately our own. 

We believe that the minimum conditions of the 
peace are the formation of a free world government 
that will stand as the superior court, superior law- 
making body, and superior executive power, finding 
its existence in the will of the earth-people and its 
service in their behalf. 


Now we must act to prove our good will. The 
lend-lease plan should be modified so that its life can 
be extended beyond the war and to any peoples who 
succeed in breaking the bonds of tyranny, so that our 
great supplies of material goods shall be at the dis- 
posal of the world when the world has entered into the 
period of its new era. 

Without further delay we should commence the 
training of a new kind of army of occupation: an 
army of teachers, medical corps, food administrators, 
social workers, and above all ministers of the free 
faith. This army now exists in miniature as our own 
Service Committee and as the Red Cross and other 
such relief agencies. No doubt the personnel of these 
agencies are aware of the future needs and are making 
tentative plans to meet them; however, a joint plan 
is necessary under the United Nations, with authority 
delegated to special teams. Most of all we need a 
public acceptance of the fact that a dedicated quarter- 
century of humane service is necessary and right and 
lies before us. 

In reassuring our fellow men of our own courage 
to accept sacrifice on their behalf we shall renew their 
faith in freedom. This alone will serve to shorten the 
war appreciably, for when man, whose tolerance of 
extremely evil conditions is great when he is under the 
weight of fear, is revived in courage and feels his own 
resurging powers, there are no bounds to his noble 
actions and no limitation to the jeopardy and pain he 
will undergo to reclaim his destiny. 

Watiace W. Rossins 


HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Christmas Suggestions from Three Chaplains 


HESE are days which demand that all sugges- 

tions concerning possible assistance to our 

Servicemen and women should be on the practical 
rather than the theoretical side. 

First of all, you can offer to one or more of them 
the hospitality of your home for Christmas Eve or 
Christmas Day. By home hospitality I do not mean 
the rather artificial, self-conscious, semi-formal type 
of affair, with Mrs. Smith’s two spinster daughters 
included “to bring joy to their lonely hearts.” Give 
them the real home atmosphere in which they are 
taken into the family circle without fuss or fanfare. 
For example, give them a chance to soak in a bath 
tub (they haven’t had a chance to do so for many 
months and no shower can make up for a tub). Cele- 
brate Christmas as you have always celebrated it, 
and then perhaps take them to a show or the latest 
movie. But above all, be completely natural, for it 
is that sincere feeling of home and family that they 
crave above all else at this season of the year. 

If there is an Army or Navy hospital in your 
locality, prepare nicely wrapped but inexpensive gifts 
for patients. Get in touch with the chaplain or the 
Red Cross worker to distribute them for you, for they 


will know the ones who need such gifts the most. 
Certain camps and naval stations permit Christmas 
gifts to be sent in to the prisoners in the guardhouse 
or brig—cigarettes, candy, cookies, etc. The chaplain 
will be glad to arrange for distribution. These men 
who are prisoners, I have found, are so often those all 
alone in the world, without family or friends to 
remember them at this season. 

Perhaps you would like to know what I have dis- 
covered to be the most practical thing that laymen 
could possibly do for our men in the service of their 
country this Christmas—more practical than all the 
hospitality and gifts in the world. That gift would be 
to somehow assure them that the sacrifices which they 
are making in leaving family, friends, and good jobs, 
and the sacrifice of their very lives that many of them 
will be called upon to make before this struggle is over, 
will not be in vain. The greatest gift our men in uni- 
form could receive this Christmas would be to pick up 
the newspaper and find there no news of ship builders, 
armament makers, ammunition workers, threatening 
to strike for higher pay and shorter hours—no news 
of quibblings over matters unessential to our war 
effort at the expense of that effort—no bitter com- 
plaints over the trivial little inconveniences of ration- 
ing and temporary shortage of luxuries—but instead, 
news of a nation of civilians solidly behind our armed 
forces, caring only about winning this war and not 
about what they are getting out of it themselves—news 
that the civilian population really comprehends what 
we in the uniform of our country are willing to die for 
—news that they are willing to work and live for this 
same end—a world in which, after the Axis forces of 
barbarism and paganism are completely stopped, there 
will be the opportunity once again offered to rebuild a 
world upon the divine values of truth and justice, 
freedom, and decency, which constitute the very life 


of God Himself. Abbot Peterson, Jr., Lt., 
Chaplains’ Corps, U. 8. Navy 


Guard, and Marines, are pretty much the same 
boys you knew a year ago. Physically they are 
harder, mentally they are tougher, but their com- 
pletely new environment has not made deep changes. 
For years they lived at homes in Kentucky or Maine, 
Florida or Wisconsin, and the habits, colloquialisms, 
and customs that they learned there, still stick. 
Fundamentally they are good lads, with the same 
desires they had before, still craving adventure yet 
very fond of home and the folks they used to know. 
When you consider what you may do at Christmas, 
make a mental assumption, “the men you knew are 
still as you knew them.” They are like everyone else, 
full of weaknesses and misgivings when let down, full 
of strength when supported, and of course, sentimental 
at Christmas. Quite naturally, they respond to a 

surprise and kindness. 
Send gifts—you know what kind: articles that are 
easily portable and useful in any climate—toilet kits, 
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[ YHE men in our armed forces, Army, Navy, Coast 


watches, stationery, pipes, wallets, pens or pencils, 
photographs—not electrical appliances, or food when it 
must be shipped great distances. 


Pho by U. S. Signal Corps 


Carols Will Still Be Sung 


Some men from your church will be lucky enough 
to come home. Call on them! Show them that they 
are still remembered. Some men from your church 
won’t be so fortunate. Send a card—do just that. 
You send it! Some men living far away from home 
rate a short leave for the day. Entertain them! 

Contact your local USO and invite a couple of 
lads into your home for Christmas Day. Ask for two 
or more sailors or soldiers so that they may gain 
confidence from each other and soon be at ease. Don’t 
ask them pointed questions about names of ships, 
movements of troops, or the number of men engaged 
in any activity. They just cannot tell you. Treat 
them as you would wish your own son treated. On 
the tree or its equivalent, see to it that there are 
simple, inexpensive gifts for your guests. 

Anticipate Christmas. Pause long enough these 
busy days to think of men far from home. Get 
Christmas in the marrow of your bones. 

Horace F. Westwood, Lt. (jg), 
Chaplains’ Corps, U. S. Navy 


Mi people think of service men and women 


as different from civilians. It seems to be 
easy to forget that, even in peace times, 
soldiers and sailors are basically just a body of 
ordinary human beings like the rest of us. Only 
yesterday these service people in our armed forces 
were brothers, sons, husbands, fathers, sisters, and 
daughters living ordinary lives in family circles. 
Allowing for the differences incident to their 
vocation as defenders of the nation, it is safe to assume 
that they crave the same things at Christmastide that 
other men and women do. Let laymen plan to do the 
same things, if circumstances permit, that one would 
do for these same persons in their civilian connections. 
From childhood on, men and women rejoice at 
Christmas time in receiving from kindred and friends 
gifts as tokens of affection. During my student days 
at Cornell, the famous Corner Book Store in Ithaca 
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displayed in the store window a slogan which read, 
“Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder— But 
Presents Have an Equal Effect.” To be sure, Novem- 
ber first was the deadline for sending presents to our 
service friends overseas, but the time is still ripe for 
sending presents to service men and women on duty 
in this country. Since even little gifts can show them 
that they are remembered, it is quite possible to make 
a considerable number glad and not exhaust the 
Christmas budget. 

What men and women in the service miss most are 
the sight and feel of familiar home surroundings, so 
different from the circumstances of their daily life in 
the armed forces. Any layman who can make a place 
for a soldier, sailor, or nurse at his family board on 
Christmas Day will be doing something that has big 
meaning for somebody in the United States service. 

The light of Christmastide is a radiance not only 
in the home but in the parish church. Service men 
and women will yearn for their home church with its 
Christmas greens, flowers, lights, and joyous music. 
Laymen in the church can do no greater service for 
the soldiers, sailors, or nurses sojourning in their town 
than to bring them into touch with the special services 
and observances that convey the spirit of the season. 
The things that laymen can do for service men and 
women at Christmas are the very best things that they 
can do for their own joy at Christmastide. 

Frank B. Crandall, Major, 
Chaplains’ Corps, U. 8S. Army 
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of age. They believed that members over 25 could 
best contribute to the total denomination by becoming 
active members of the adult church organizations. 
They wanted their program to be directed to young 
people who are growing through experience and parti- 
cipation in their groups towards later adult church and 
community responsibility. 

Realistically, they planned for the two groups 
within their new age span. As part of the total 
reorganization, they had employed in September a 
full-time professional worker for their high school age 
members to release the other professional worker, Mr. 
Fritchman, for concentration on college work. And 
they established a yearly convention for their member- 
ship to be held in different cities throughout the 
country. They wanted full participation of all their 
members, 

The long months of work and planning had borne 
a rich crop. These young people felt they could now 
mobilize other young people as never before, that they 
could help to provide the stimulus for the increasing 
development of local groups from California to New 
York and from Louisiana to Ontario. 

What does this mean to our total fellowship? It 
is very easy to say that change is a by-product of 
youth and that it is therefore to be expected and 

(Continued on page 437) 


Bate 
SOVIET RUSSIA AND NAZI GERMANY 


What Difference Does the Outcome of the Present Struggle Make ? 
By DAVID RHYS WILLIAMS 


“Tue true rule in determining to embrace or reject anything 
is not whether there is any evil in it, but whether it has more 
of evil than of good. There are few things wholly evil or 
wholly good. Almost everything, especially of governmental 
policy, is an inseparable compound of the two, so that our 
best judgment of the preponderance between them is con- 
tinually demanded.””—Asranam Lincoun. 


\ ] HAT difference does it make whether Soviet 
Russia goes down to defeat or Nazi-Germany? 
Both are equally illiberal in being actuated by 

the dubious principle that the end justifies the means 

What hope for the liberal world in the triumph of 

either side? There are at least four big differences 

which I see—differences having to do with race, war, 
democracy, and religion. 

In the first place, the supremacy of one race of 
people is a cardinal doctrine of the Nazi philosophy. 
The Nazis would discriminate against and make slaves 
not only of the Jews but also of all so-called inferior 
races; whereas in Soviet Russia the equality of all 
races is not only a cardinal Communist doctrine, but 
an actual practice. No critic of Soviet Russia has been 
able to point to a single instance of racial discrimina- 
tion. There, one hundred sixty different groups live 
together on the basis of complete equality—political, 
economic, and social. The Jew, the Georgian, the Tar- 
tar, the Mongolian, the Negro, the Armenian, as well 
as the Russian, have the same chance in life. In this 
respect, Soviet Russia holds a position, it seems to me, 
above that of any other nation in the world today. 

In the second place, the Nazi philosophy looks upon 
war as a good thing for the human spirit. War is 
glorified as an end in itself. An order of society where 
the soldier would no longer be needed is not the goal 
of the Nazis. They believe that such an order of affairs 
would be stagnant and destructive of heroic values. 

The Communists, on the other hand, look upon war 
as a terrible evil—a necessary evil under present cir- 
cumstances—but still an evil to be got rid of as soon as 
possible. What they covet most is a world of peace. 
When Mr. Litvinoff was Commissar of Foreign Affairs, 
he worked consistently and persistently for collective 
security as long as there was any hope for it. When 
he failed, the Soviet regime reluctantly reverted to 
looking out for its own security. But its philosophy 
and its leaders contemplate a time when swords shall 
be beaten into plow-shares, and spears into pruning 
hooks—when nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, nor learn to make war any more. The vast 
literature of Communism looks upon war regretfully 
and upon peace wistfully. 

In the third place, the Nazi philosophy sneers at 
democracy. It has no use for democratic methods. It 
holds that they are hopelessly inefficient. In the New 


Order of Society which the Nazis are planning for the 
world, there is going to be no place for those values 
which we associate with the freedom and the sovereign 
rights of individuals. No, government will not arise 
from the consent of the governed, but will be handed 
down from the top. Dictatorship is not only the present 
practice; it is also the ideal for the future. Whereas in 
Soviet Russia, while dictatorship is the present prac- 
tice, democracy, political and industrial, is the avowed 
goal. In the Soviet Constitution there is a Bill of 
Rights comparable to our own (and it even lists addi- 
tional rights which are not in ours), but as yet it is 
pretty much observed in the breach. Nevertheless, 
this Constitution, including its Bill of Rights, is a 
required subject in the public schools of Russia. It is 
being taught to the children. They are learning to 
think and speak in terms of democracy. 

When we consider how our own democracy was 
not born fully developed, and how we had to struggle 
to make real the dreams of our founding fathers, it is 


“not unreasonable to hope that the seeds of democracy 


which are being planted today in Russia may eventually 
bring forth a harvest pf democratic achievement. 

A fourth difference has to do with religion. The 
real quarrel of the Communists is not with ethical 
religion, but with unethical religion. It is not with the 
Judeo-Christian ideals, but with the failure of organ- 
ized religion to implement these ideals. Their criticism 
is directed, not against the goals of the great prophets, 
but against priestcraft, Eccleciasticism, and obscurant- 
ism. The Communists are antichurch, not funda- 
mentally antireligious. It is religion as “the opium of 
the people” that they challenge, not religion as “the 
inspiration of human progress;” whereas, the quarrel 
of the Nazis is with the basic principles of the Judeo- 
Christian ethics, which they repudiate as wholly unfit 
for a people who expect ta,be masters of others. 

It is for these four reasons that I cannot look with 
moral indifference on the outcome of the present life 
and death struggle on the plains of Russia. I see more 
hope for the brotherhood of all races, for the ultimate 
security of all nations, and the preservation of the 
democratic way of life in the heroic resistance of the 
Russians than in the efficient aggression of the Nazis. 

Therefore I am not morally neutral. The choice 
before us is not between good and evil, but between 
two mixtures of good and evil, one promising more of 
good and less of evil than the other. Though still a 
pacifist so far as the use of violence is concerned, I 
cannot remain neutral. Henceforth I shall give non- 
violent co-operation to the side which promises more 
of good and less of evil, and non-violent resistance to 
the side which promises more of evil and less of good. 
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Speed and Direction 


ee E will compromise, if necessary, on speed, 
\\) but not on direction.” The speaker was 
discussing what could be done to improve 
race relations in a community that has just begun to 
awaken to the tragic need for “doing something” about 
the problem. She was a newcomer, a Negro, an idealist 
of the practical kind. She used the word “compromise” 
with careful emphasis; but there was a firm resolve 
behind the last four words of the sentence. Those who 
heard her say “but not on direction” recognized the 
granite in her purpose. 

An idealist who fails to see the possibility that 
progress may be slower than we could wish is simply 
blind to the obvious facts. Indeed, it is a probability 
rather than a possibility that compromise on speed 
will be unavoidable. But it is one thing to admit that 
we cannot achieve our goal as fast as we should like, 
and quite another to abandon the effort to reach it. 
Compromise on speed may be an inescapable necessity 
that involves no change in underlying purpose and 
commitment. Compromise on direction is surrender. 


. & 
A Dangerous Doctrine 


This distinction is sound and useful, but it is also 
extremely dangerous, for it may open the way to 
surrender that is disguised as prudent, practical good 
sense. Just how many times can one compromise on 
speed without so weakening one’s basic purpose as to 
amount to a compromise on direction? There is a 
point somewhere along the line at which the effective 
difference between speed and direction disappears, and 
that point can be reached and passed without our 
realizing what has happened. Then it does no good 
to assert that we haven’t surrendered, because our 
action (or our failure to act) speaks much more 
loudly than our words. What once was a genuine 
purpose has become lip-service to an ideal we never 
expect to attain. We may continue to talk about it 
as something that ought to be done, but we no longer 
make plans to do it; and the very fact that we still 
talk about it in the old way is part of the reason why 
we are content to do nothing. We ease off any qualms 
of conscience in the matter by telling ourselves that 
we haven’t yet surrendered, while all the time the 
enemy is in full possession of the central citadel. 

Unfortunately, religion frequently makes this kind 
of self-deception easier, because it is apt to encourage 
us to formulate ideals in such sweeping terms as practi- 
cally to guarantee their non-fulfillment. Religion 
makes use of our highest faculties of imagination, and 
encourages us to dream great dreams and see the most 
alluring visions. The mood of religion is ecstatic 
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rather than sober, its language is poetry, its first appeal 
is to our emotions; and under the influence of religion 
we often formulate ideals and commit ourselves to 
them with little consideration of the how and when 
of their achievement. 


The Christmas Hope 


Thoughts like these are difficult to avoid as we 
once again approach the celebration of Christmas in 
a world at war. The dream of peace on earth didn’t 
come to mankind at the birth of Jesus as a new idea, 
but certainly it received a new potency over men’s 
hearts when it was associated with the lovely story of 
Bethlehem. For nearly two thousand years it has 
held the imagination of Christians everywhere, and if 
it were torn out of the fabric of Christian civilization 
it would destroy the whole pattern. Christianity will 
stand or fall, in the final verdict of history, by what 
Christians do about this dream, and the return of 
Christmas is an annual reminder that we haven’t done 
much yet, as measured by the hope with which the 
angels heralded the coming of the Prince of Peace. 

Is this a case where we may legitimately excuse 
ourselves on the plea that we have been compelled to 
compromise on speed, but that we have refused to 
compromise on direction? Superficially, that sounds 
like a good defense. We still cling to the Christian 
ideal; that is still the direction in which we intend to 
go; but the practical difficulties have proved greater 
than any of us anticipated, and we have had to post- 
pone the full realization of the dream. Someday it 
will come true, but we have been forced to concede 
that it won’t be tomorrow. What’s wrong with that 
attitude? We haven’t surrendered the long-range 
hope. All we’ve done is to lengthen its range, under 
the pressure of undeniable and unmalleable facts. 
After all, as a sensible man of wide experience once put 
it, we are facing a condition and not a theory. 

So on Christmas Day we will renew our allegiance 
to the lovely, long-range dream of peace on earth, and 
then we will go back to the practical business of life 
—which, at this moment, is the vitally important 
business of winning a war. Is there anything wrong 
with that? Is there anything else we can do? When 
you come right down to it, is there anything else we 
ought to do? 


There’s a Lot Wrong With It 


Let’s try to get this whole thing straight. Let’s try 
to think out some kind of honest, self-respecting atti-_ 
tude on the whole business before we go to church on 
Christmas Day. It would be better to forget all about 


Christmas this year unless we can hammer out for 
ourselves some reasonable philosophy that will take 
full account of both our immediate duties and the 
hopes and dreams of our religion, and of the relation 
between them. That’s the only way to escape the 
dilemma of hypocrisy on the one hand or total re- 
pudiation of the Christian hope on the other. Each 
ene of us must work out his own answer for himself, 
but it may be worthwhile to take each other’s answers 
into account. That is why I venture to give my own. 


As I See It 


As I see it, the first duty of an American who takes 
seriously the ideal of peace on earth is to do every- 
thing in his power to help win this war, as decisively 
and as speedily as possible. I can see no chance 
whatever for any progress in the direction of an orderly 
world so long as the Axis powers are left in control of 
any part of the earth’s surface. Their defeat will not 
guarantee anything, but their victory or their survival 
in power anywhere would guarantee the impossibility 
of any form of peace (save that of slavery or death) 
everywhere for many generations. 

To me that is as clear as daylight, and it implies 
the necessity for a moral judgment and the consequent 
action with every jack fibre any man possesses. If 
that is mcompatible with religion, then I must set 
aside religion. If that violates the central principle 
of Christianity, then I’d rather be a pagan. If that 
shuts one out from the stable in Bethlehem, then I 
shall stay outside. 

But it doesn’t. Not at any rate, as I understand 
the meaning of religion, of Christianity, of Christmas. 
For the one compelling reason why we must win this 
war is to earn another chance to do what we failed to 
do in 1918—to mobilize the will power of the common 
people in every land behind a plan to organize an 
international order on the basis of justice. 


How Peace Can Come 


Enduring peace among the nations will come when 
we have done our part to create it, and not before. 
The reason why it hasn’t come yet is not that it is 
impossible, or that we don’t know enough, but simply 
because we haven’t really wanted it with sufficient 
intensity to do the hard work and make the hard 
sacrifices that are required. The fault is ours, and 
therefore the opportunity is ours. If we win this war, 
the opportunity will be ours at once—not to create 
universal peace by some magic formula, but to set to 
work upon a long process of self-discipline and self- 


sacrifice that will lead mankind step by step in the - 


right direction, steadily forward into a world governed 
by law, rooted and grounded in a sense of justice. It 
ought to be done. It can be done. The supremely 
important question is whether we shall have enough 
moral and religious faith to decide that it shall be done. 

What is lacking today is that concentration and 
consecration of will to achieve peace. 

Could there be a better use of Christmas Day 1942 


than to make it a day for awakening and intensifying 
this will to achieve peace? Could there be a more 
appropriate celebration of the birthday of Jesus? 


Let’s Be Specific 


To observe Christmas Day in this spirit, we must 
come with an honest intention to face the full facts 
about our own shameful negligence in the past and an 
honest willingness to accept the full implications with 
regard to our duties in the future. It must begin as 
a day of sincere repentance for the things we ought to 
have done but have not done, and it must become a 
day of sincere dedication to the work that remains to 
be done—the work that must be done with greater 
speed and devotion, because of our negligence, if it is 
to be done by us at all. 

There must be a severe and searching examination 
of our consciences. How much have we really cared 
about peace, anyway? How much time, money, 
convenience, and personal comfort have we actually 
given to understanding the basic principles of an 
enduring peace? Have we made any real sacrifices, as 
yet, either to win this war or to prepare the way for 
a world organized on justice? Are we still under the 
spell of the old ideas that bolstered up the system 
under which we found life pleasant? Have we evaded 
the painful struggle to think in new and better ways? 
How many prejudices have we examined and set 
aside? What do we really most want out of life? 
Would we be willing to forego all this for the sake of 
peace? 

Then repentance must yield to the mood of strong 
and resolute determination. This time we must not 
fail! This time we dare not fail! This time we will 
not fail! This year the angels shall not sing of a vague, 
impracticable, far-off event, but of a dream “born in 
a herdsman’s shed” and now the first order of business 
for a world that is ready to listen and obey. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 434) 
nothing to become particularly excited about. Change 
is natural and easy to young people, but change is also 
the basis for all growth and for all progress. Are the 
other sections of our denomination as willing to accept 
and to seek change as our young people have proven 
to be? Have they kept up with the new demands of 
rapidly moving history? Do they welcome the en- 
thusiasm of young people in bringing change and new 
methods and new organization forms to their church? 
All of our congregations can be as virile and vital 
as our young people if we welcome their ideas, and if 
we bring them into our church councils. They have 
asked to become a more realistic part of the total 
church. They welcome the help and advice of the 
adults in their churches. They offer their own con- 
tribution willingly. They have taken the initiative by 
trying to show the total fellowship what they can do 
and how realistically they will set about doing it. The 
initiative now rests with their elders. 
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The Youngest 
By VIVIAN T. POMEROY 


HERE were five children in the family—John 
A hee James, Ellen and Mary and Abigail Ann. 

John was thirteen; James eleven; Ellen was ten 
and Mary was eight. Abigail Ann was six. Abigail 
Ann was often very tiresome, the others thought. 

John would say: “Abigail Ann is always splutter- 
ing. Everything is always so marvelous till she finds 
out it isn’t, and then it’s something else.” 

James would say: “Yes, she’s nauseating.” (James 
knew very long words.) “She believes in everything. 
She thinks Father can do anything and Mother is 
never wrong.” 

“Well, Mother is nearly always right,” 
“and Father can do anything.” 

“Silly!” Ellen would say. “Of course, Father is often 
wrong. Why, he makes mistakes in John’s arithmetic; 
and Mother says prettiness isn’t everything, when it 
really is.” Ellen was very pretty. 

So, you see, Abigail Ann with her excitement about 
everything came in for a good deal of teasing. 

A few days before Christmas last year the children 
were counting up their money. They were going into 
town to buy their Christmas presents. 

“T have nine dollars,’ said John,” and don’t ask 
me what I’m going to buy, because I shan’t tell you.” 

“I have only seven dollars,” said James, “but I 
know very cheap places.” 

“The Five-and-Ten, that’s where you go,” said 
Ellen a little spitefully. 

“T may go to the Five-and-Ten,” 
smartly, “but I don’t buy cheap bangles there like 
some girls I know.” Ellen tossed her head. 

“T have thirteen dollars,” said Mary. Mary was a 
saver. . 

“T have seven,” said Ellen. 

“But she’ll smile at the shopgirls and get away with 
fifteen dollars’ worth,” said James. 

“I have five dollars. I have five dollars,” 
Abigail Ann. 

“Well, you’re not coming with us,” cried James. 
“You're too small. You’re going to shop with Miss 
Jinks.” Miss Jinks was the governess. 

“{ know I am,” said Abigail Ann, “ 
have the best fun. I adore Miss Jinks.” 

“Listen to her, will you!” said John. 


said Mary; 


sang 


and we shall 


So they all set off and bought their presents; and . 


there was great wrapping up on Christmas eve. On 
Christmas morning everybody had presents from 
everybody; and everything was just what everybody 
wanted. 

Abigail Ann had bought very clever things for all 
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the others—just what they wanted. “Miss Jinks helped 
her,” said James. 

But the great moment was when Father opened his 
present from Abigail Ann. Oh! A pair of magnificent 
scarlet slippers; the grandest slippers! 

“Just what I wanted most!” said Father, hugging 
Abigail Ann. 

And then John asked: 
Mother, Abigail Ann?” 

“TJ spent four dollars on the slippers, because I 
knew Father wanted them most terribly,” said Abigail 
Ann; “and then I had only a dollar left, and I bought 
all yours; and then I didn’t have any more money; so 
I have wroten her a letter.” 

“Mercy! Let’s see it, Mother,” 
be a scream.” 

Mother said: “This is the letter: 

Darling Mother, I have no more money because I 
bought Father's slippers first—so I will love you for 
ever the best and Father the best too—and I will buy 
you a present when I get some more money and I 
know you will not mind. 


-“But what did you give 


cried Ellen. “It will 


Your loving Abigail Ann. 


The others laughed. So like Abigail Ann, they said, 
not to have divided up her money. “Poor Mother! 
Not to have anything,” said Mary. 

Mother kissed Abigail Ann in a very loving way, 
and said: “But you are wrong. I have all the presents 
given by Abigail Ann.” 

And afterwards John said to the others: 
honestly, whatever did Mother mean by that?” 


“Now, 


“Keeping Christmas” — 
For Thoughtful Boys and Girls 


By FRANCES W. WOOD 


HERE is a beautiful legend, dear to the hearts of 
many folks, which says that about 2,000 years 
ago a baby was born in a stable at Bethlehem. He 
was laid in a manger, the story says, and there seemed 
to be angels singing and a strange and lovely peace 
all around as shepherds and kings came to him bring- 
ing gifts. His name was Jesus, and he grew up to be 
the most courageous man and the most wonderful 
teacher that ever lived. Around his teaching the 
whole Christian Church was built, and since that time, 
all over the Christian world his birthday has been kept. 
It has always been a joyous time. There is magic 
about the word, Christmas. When we say it, we think 
of glistening Christmas trees, candles in windows 
shining through the snow, the churches all lighted 
while people go in to see the créche and to sing 
Christmas carols together. We think: of Christmas 
cards wishing us “Merry Christmas.” It has become 
almost as if it were everybody’s birthday. 


Jesus taught us something the world has seemed to 
forget. “There are two great commandments,” he said. 
“The first is to love God, the other to love our neigh- 
- bor.” And now, at Christmas, 1942, we are at war! In 
some countries, there will be no Christmas at all—no 
lights, no singing, no great happiness. Some children 
will have little to eat. In certain parts of the world, 
there will be fighting, and lonely soldiers and sailors 
will be thinking of home and wishing they were there. 
In our own country, there will not be lighted Christ- 
mas trees out-of-doors, nor quite as much gaiety. 

What can you and I do to make it really Christmas 
this year? Do you see now why I said at the beginning 
that this message was for “thoughtful boys and girls?” 
This Christmas is for brave people and for those who 
wish that they could do something that would help 
the world to see that celebrating Jesus’ birthday and 
then forgetting what he taught isn’t just right. You 
and I can’t do much to bring peace to the world, but 
if every person tried to “love his neighbor,” some day 
there would be no more wars! 

Here are some things for us to think about or 
Christmas, 1942: 

1) Little children don’t understand about war and 
all the unhappiness it can cause. We want little 
children to have the kind of Christmas we love. We'll 
tell them the story, trim the tree, fill the stockings, 
sing the carols; but as we do it this special year, we 
will “wish a wish” in our hearts thai all little children 
everywhere could be happy, and we will be friendly to 
every boy and girl we know, whether they are Japanese, 
German, Chinese, Russian, yellow, black or white. 

2) If we can’t have gayly lighted streets and 
lighted Christmas trees in our front yards, let’s have 
candlelight inside! Build a Christmas créche yourself 
to have in your living room where everyone can see 
it. On Christmas morning, when you open your gifts, 
first sing a Christmas hymn together, remembering 
that Jesus taught us that love is the greatest thing in 
the world and the gifts are but part of the love. 

3) If your daddy is away, or your brother, Mother 
will miss him on Christmas morning. What can you 
do to help make it happier for her? 

4) Could you invite a soldier or a sailor to your 
home for Christmas dinner? There will be many of 
them in every city who will need somebody’s home to 
go to. Ask mother if it would be possible. 

5) Have you thought of little gifts for other boys 
and girls who are in hospitals or other institutions in 
your town? That is what Jesus meant by “loving one’s 
neighbor as one’s self.” 

6) If you have a church school party this year, why 
not have it a party you give to someone else—boys 
and girls from a crippled or blind children’s home per- 
haps? Could you bring gifts for Santa Claus to put 
in his pack for them? ‘You could trim a few small 
trees the day of the party and then give them away. 

7) Take all your family to church on Christmas. 

Of course, we can “keep Christmas” this year, 
especially the “thoughtful boys and girls.” 
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For the Quiet Hour 4 


ZEROES 


STARLIT ROAD 


The Star of the East has faded, 
The shepherds have lived their day, 
The learned kings have traveled 
Their ancient starlit way, 
And the hills no longer echo 
The heavenly refrains, 
While only a memory lingers, 
And only a tale remains! 


But the tale is charged with vision, 
And memory filled with song, 
For the Christ-Child lives forever 
In love that conquers wrong, 

And now in a time of crisis, 
Again the Master's code 

Recalls to the darkened nations 
The Star that lights the road. 


CuarLes Gustav GIRELIUS 
Christmas, 1942 
Barneveld, N. Y. 


FOR THOSE IN THE HEAT OF BATTLE 


Into thy hands, O God, we commit the. defenders 
of our beloved country, especially remembering in our 
prayers those among them who are most dear to our 
hearts. Whether on land or sea or in the air, by thy 
heavenly might guide and guard them in all their 
perils, and help them in the hour of danger to perform 
well their part, that the liberty so dearly purchased in 
the past may be preserved for all coming generations. 
Grant to us all constancy and resolution to endure 
and to give ourselves without reserve to the triumph 
of justice, truth, and right beyond all personal or 
national gain, that there may arise in days to come a 
world more worthy of thine infinite beneficence and in 
close accord with thy holy will. We ask it as followers. 
of thy Prince of Peace. Amen. 


—Adapted from prayer by Howarp L. Brown 
kk & 
For Very SMALL CHILDREN 


A Christmas Manger by Uncle Gus, with text from 
Matthew and Luke, published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, (price $1.00), is a new kind of Punch-Out- 
and-Play Book for all who would like to make a 
Christmas Créche. Boys and girls will find it fun to 
put together—nothing to paste—and it will add a 
colorful scene to their Christmas decorations. 
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UNTO 
THE 
LEAST 
OF 
THESE 


ALWAYS new fields of service beckon 

us on, and we know already of the 

opportunities which await us in Africa, 

in Switzerland, in Spain, and elsewhere. 

We are not static, but are ready to move 

forward with the United Nations as they 

advance their outposts. As one door 
closes many more open.. 

Set T. Gano 
Acting Executive Director 
Unitarian Service Committee 


“We Are Coming Back” 


In every field in which the Unitarian 
Service Committee has tried to fulfill 
its terms of reference: “to perform such 
humanitarian service as may seem desir- 
able or wise,” it has found children ask- 
ing desperately for attention. In Czecho- 
slovakia, in Britain, in France, Portugal, 
North Africa, and here at home, the 
Committee has made the best contribu- 
tion it could to helping children and 
adults alike. 

Children’s homes have been sponsored, 
schooling provided, and new health as- 
sured. Child refugees have been helped 
to emigrate in groups and with their 
families. Care for the children of work- 
ing mothers is being organized right now 
to meet wartime conditions at home. 

Some of the earliest Service Commit- 
tee projects concerned the group migra- 
tion of children, and at the time of go- 
ing to press the Committee was actively 
co-operating with the United States 
Committee for European Children trying 
to arrange the emigration of 1,000 of 
the children left orphaned and destitute 
by recent mass deportations from France. 

But Hitler’s troops reached Marseilles 
before these children could be embarked. 
Like thousands of others, these friendless 
refugees have been swallowed up into 
the organized tyranny of the present 
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Children at play at the Nursery School in Bompard, Marseilles 


“New Order.” No one can say when it 
will be possible to bring them aid again. 
But this the Service Committee does 
say: “We are coming back!” Work in 
other fields, and in many new fields, will 
go on in the meantime; but one day, 
and we pray it may be soon, Service 
Committee workers will be back on the 
job in a liberated Europe, bringing new 
life, new health, and new hope to freed 
peoples and to the children who must 
build the European commonwealth. 

The changed situation as a result of 
the occupation of southern France by 
the Axis, and the push of American 
troops into North Africa serves only to 
emphasize the validity of our undertak- 
ing and to give point to the description 
of the Committee’s work for children 
which follows. 


Early Work for Children 


The first work for children was carried 
out by Rev.-and Mrs. Waitstill H. Sharp 
in Czechoslovakia, Unitarian Commis- 
sioners on the joint Unitarian-Quaker 
Commission for Service in Czechoslo- 
vakia. Various children’s colonies were 
helped, and child refugees brought to 
safety abroad. 

American workers were forced to leave 
Czechoslovakia when the war came. In 
May, 1940, the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee was organized as a permanent 
committee of the American Unitarian 
Association, and the Lisbon and Mar- 
seilles offices were opened shortly after- 
ward to alleviate the desperate situation 
of refugees of all nationalities in southern 
France and Portugal. 


Children in France 


As an emergency measure, a carload 
of condensed and powdered milk was 
shipped to southern France, where it 


saved 800 children under two years of 
age. A few months later arrangements 
were completed to bring to safety in 
America a group of children of six differ- 
ent nationalities. 


Kindergarten and Schools 


One of the worst shortcomings of the 
French internment camps was the lack 
of anything to do. Dr. Joy, the Euro- 
pean Commissioner of the Unitarian 
Service Committee, was particularly 
struck, on one of his periodic visits to 
France early in 1941, by the fact that 
no educational facilities existed for the 
4,500 children then interned in Rive- 
saltes Camp. The Service Committee 
undertook to furnish and staff kinder- 
gartens for the 400 young children, and 
induced the French authorities to pro- 
vide primary education for the others. 


The task was not easy in a country 
devoid of the most elementary material 
requirements. But benches, tables, coat 
hooks, and a little fuel to heat the school 
huts were found through the determina- 
tion of the Committee’s workers, and 
assistant teachers were engaged to work 
under a trained directress. 


In other camps and colonies the Com- 
mittee has supplied toys and educational 
material. Spanish children in a colony 
outside Marseilles have been able to 
draw and write and read because of the 
Service Committee; so have the Czech 
children at Vence and the little Lorrain- 
ians in Puycelci. Children in the Bom- 
pard transit camp owed their schooling 
to the Committee, until the French au- 
thorities provided facilities; and a scheme 
was being started, just as the Germans 
marched into southern France, to estab- 
lish a recreation center for all the refugee 
children in Marseilles. “ 


HE doctor’s pride and joy in our 

Marseilles Medical Center is Baby 
Rosa, who came to the clinic when she 
was just a month old and covered with 
eczema. At the end of another six weeks 
she was completely healed. 

Rosa is one of hundreds of children 
treated in the Marseilles Clinic, under 
the direction of Dr. Rene Zimmer. Medi- 


cal service inside the internment camps | 


was started earlier, but since July, 1941, 
when the clinic was opened, it has pro- 
vided free treatment, free medicine and, 
above all, human consideration and un- 
derstanding, for innumerable child and 
adult refugees in Marseilles. 

The staff is composed of specialists, 
and each has given of his best efforts. 
Serious middle-ear disease, deep-seated 
ulcers, and anaemia have all gone down 
before their united attack. Owing to the 
shortage of food, and especially of all 
the protective foodstuffs, tuberculosis 
and rickets were widespread. Tubercu- 
losis has been cured in the early stages, 
while children requiring longer treatment 
have been sent to preventoria in Switzer- 
land. The quartz lamp, allied with the 
supplementary food which the generous 
co-operation of other relief agencies al- 
lowed the Clinic to distribute, has done 
wonders in the cure of rickets; remedial 
gymnastic classes have helped to develop 
weak muscles and straighten crooked 
limbs. Surgical operations have been 


carried out by one of the leading sur- 
geons in Marseilles, and dental treatment 
and appliances have been furnished to 
hundreds of children, as well as to their 
parents, by our own expert dentists. 


res 


THE TWINS 
HE Service Committee did not know 
about the twins when it was first 

asked to help—but then neither did any- 

one else! The twins were born in Casa- 
blanca to the French-Canadian widow of 

a French officer, and the fact that they 

are now safe in America is entirely due 

to the Service Committee. 

It was in February, 1942, that Boston 
headquarters were asked to get in touch 
with a young French-Canadian nurse we 
shall call Yvonne, who had volunteered 
for service in France at the beginning 


Vaccination in France, before leaving for the United States 


of the war. She had later married a 
French officer, and after being separated, 
they had found each other again after 
the armistice. A few months later the 
husband was killed in an accident. 

Our workers in Marseilles discovered 
Yvonne, and her friends here pushed, 
and we pulled, until all the formalities 
were completed and she could sail from 
Marseilles in the hope that her baby 
would be born on American soil. But 
at Casablanca, where she had to take 
another ship, the captain refused to ac- 
cept her as a passenger, and there she 
was stranded. 

The Service Committee came to her aid 
with money, medical care, and baby 
clothes. In Casablanca the twins were 
born. 

Her friends here tried, in vain, to get 
her a passage on the Clipper. Out of the 
question: it meant a long cross-country 
trip to Lisbon, and the necessary transit 
visas were unobtainable. But another 
ship bound for the United States took 
in Casablanca on the way, and on this 
she was able to get passage. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, one of the Service 
Committee’s staff members from Mar- 
seilles was on the same boat, and this 
devoted worker continued her great 
record of service by helping Yvonne 
with her two babies all the way across. 

Two more children to add to the long 
list of others—Dutch, Czech, French, 
Norwegian, German, Polish—for whom 
the Service Committee has assured a 
healthy upbringing in free surroundings 
instead of the slavery and _ starvation 
which might so easily have been theirs. 


O NE of our problems at home concerns 


the children of working mothers. As ° 


more and more women are called up for 
work, this problem is going to become 
even more widespread, and the Unitarian 


Service Committee, through its Home 
Service Committee, has gladly re- 
sponded to the appeal of the Office of 
Civilian Defense and the Children’s 
Bureau for co-operation in this matter. 

Unitarian churches throughout the 
country have been asked to collaborate 
with the Child Care Committee of the 
local Defense Council by offering church 
premises for day-care, running a con- 
sulting service for working mothers, or- 
ganizing recreation and club facilities 
for children and young people, and in 
general helping to prevent deteriorora- 
tion in public health, the rise-in juvenile 
delinquency, and all the other ills likely 
to arise while the nation is still adapting 
itself to the all-out war effort. 

In St. Paul, Minn., the Unitarian 
church is giving the use of its building 
for the feeding and care of children 
during the noon hour; in Miami, the 
Unitarian church is working out a plan 
for a day nursery for Negro children. 
Mr. Rudolf Jordan, recently appointed 
Director of Gilbert House (the social 
center reconditioned this summer by 
Unitarian volunteer workers), has al- 
ready started to establish a day nursery 
there for the children of families in the 
vicinity of the Willow Run bomber plant. 

These are but a few examples of activ- 
ity which is getting under way through- 
out the country. The Committee on 
Child Care of the Home Service Com- 
mittee, with Miss Abigail Eliot as chair- 
man and Mrs. Joseph Finestein as its 
secretary, is on the alert to draw atten- 
tion to new needs as they arise; and 
Unitarian churches everywhere are find- 
ing in child-care projects a field of service 
in which every man and woman of good 
will can find a place. Reports on local 
child-care projects sponsored by Unitar- 
ian churches should be made to Mrs. 
Finestein at 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
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RELIGION ON ALL FRONTS | 


NE of the most vital and _ signifi- 

cant religious organizations in this 
country is The Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen, a non-sectarian, non-racial 
society of ministers interested in func- 
tional Christianity. At a recent meeting 
in Blue Ridge, N. C., it was decided to 
provide a center in which workers among 
agrarian and industrial populations could 
acquire “clinical experience.” The con- 
sensus of the sessions was that a religious 
culture must be recreated and rooted in 
the soil and small industries. Prof. Lis- 
ton Pope of Yale Divinity School told 
the members: “We shall have to define 
democracy as a process of balancing col- 
lective groups of people in an ordered 
society, with the government acting as 
a balance wheel. We must recognize the 
power of these groups and build dams 
to check it, channels to direct it, and 
bridges of tolerance over it.” Thus, 
churchmen must be at once analytical 
and synthetic or critical and creative. 


Analysis 

The church is healthily critical of itself, 
first of all. At the October convention 
of the United Lutheran Church, in Cleve- 
land, the Executive Committee was 
strongly censured from the floor on its 
earlier pronouncements. Said R. F. 
Weiskotten of Richmond Hills, L. L., 
“We must help the government all we 
can but we must not whittle down the 
nature of the church to a mere morale- 
building agency . . . prostituting the 
church which is universal. .. . Let us try 
not to read the Will of God into our own 
wilfullness.”” The reproval was voted by 
the delegates. 

Dr. W. H. Cowley, President of Ham- 
ilton College, speaking before the Episco- 
pal Synod of New York and New Jersey 
at Rochester, N. Y., declared that “The 
secularization of our education is a great 
and serious matter.” He attributed the 
problem to the influence of German uni- 
versities under the spell of Fichte, with 
their emphases upon Intellectualism, 
Specialism, and Impersonalism. But, he 
protested, “Religion is a system of values 
of which no account is taken in our col- 
leges.” The churches must take steps 
to correct this serious situation, to be 
sufficiently critical of the world. 

One of the most unique and thorough- 
going attempts to analyze the current 
‘emergency in western civilization is that 
undertaken by the Presbyterian Semi- 
nary of Chicago. Once each month 
‘classes are dismissed for free and planned 
discussion. Much of our heritage will be 
lost or transformed by the vast changes 
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of our times, and there must be leaders - 


who understand if they are to cope with 
them. The leader of the first seminar on 
“The Anatomy of Revolution” was Prof. 
R. W. Frank, who pointed out the revolu- 
tionary nature of our crisis with which 
there have been only two comparable 
periods: the Fall of the Roman Empire 
and the Decay of Feudalism. Out of 
the three institutions of the post-Feudal 
period—nationalism, capitalism, and de- 
mocracy—came our present revolution. 
He indicted democracy because of its 
fixation at the level of the 18th century, 
“liberal democracy” serving the bour- 
geois interests of the middle classes in- 
stead of going on into economic and in- 
ternational areas. “Democracy must re- 
cover its revolutionary power in order 
to survive.” He outlined certain char- 
acteristics of the revolution: it becomes 
acute at points of economic tension; it is 
born of hope, not despair; it is led by 
rising new classes; there is a switch of in- 
tellectuals to the new emerging order. 


Synthesis 


However, religion is more than analyti- 
cal; it is synthetic or creative. For this 
purpose the church can exploit certain 
potentials in the present situation: the 
search for order, the desire for co-opera- 
tion, the widening scope of democracy, 
the sense of solidarity, and the fusion of 
humanism and religion. And this syn- 
thesis begins at home in local communi- 
ties. The Quakers have been invited to 
help build a model village near La Paz, 
Mexico. At the same time, the Protes- 
tants, Catholics, and Jews are uniting to 
hold brief services in war plants such as 
The Colt Fire Arms Co. of Hartford, 
Conn. The Westport, Conn., branch of 
the International League for Peace re- 
cently presented a program of “living 
Common Ground” in the form of ani- 
mated manuscripts submitted for publi- 
cation, with poetry, skits, music, and 
tableaux. The subjects were, “Town 
Meeting” and “The Open Door.” Local 
Dutch, Russian, Greek, Hungarian, and 
Italian talent participated. 

On a larger scale, the educational and 
professional fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, 
Ohio State chapter, initiated a Chinese 
and a Negro, for which their charter was 
suspended. Columbia University chap- 
ter conducted a nation-wide campaign 
to repeal the “white clause,” and the 
Columbus chapter was reinstated. Also, 


‘the American Friends Service Committee 


is assisting in the release and transfer 
of more than 2,000 Japanese Nisei col- 
lege students now in assembly and loca- 
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tion centers. The most salutary event 
of the Fall perhaps was the speech by 
the Under-Secretary of Commerce, 
Wayne C. Taylor, to the New York 
Board of Trade in which he revealed 
how the Good Neighbor Policy is work- 
ing out, not only for the social, economic, 
and political solidarity of the hemisphere, 
as evidenced by the reports of the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, but how already it is 
becoming the basis and framework of a 
world-wide structure. This “going” sys- 
tem can be expanded into an Interna- 


tional Order of Good Neighbors. 


Conclusion 


From London comes word of strong 
criticism of the Albert Hall address of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. It is 
claimed that his facts are not correct, 
and his pronouncements on economic 
matters are not approved by experts. 
But the truth seems to be that the 
church, once criticised for lack of lead- 
ership, is now taken to task and told to 
mind its own business, when it under- 
takes to provide a social program. The 
criticism of society has called forth criti- 
cism by society because the church has 
become a synthesizing agency: analysis 
and synthesis evoke each other in rela- 
tive proportions. The church must ex- 
pect criticism when it ventures upon 
constructive endeavor. 

There will not be much reaction against 
united services such as that held in 
the Central Presbyterian Church of St. 
Paul with more than 50 churches repre- 
sented, in which the Lord’s Prayer was 
chanted in German, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Greek, Rumanian, and English. Resent- 
ment is aroused when the churches let 
loose what Leo Lania calls, in his new 
Houghton Mifflin book, Today We Are 
Brothers, “the dynamite of an ethical 
ideal.”” He quotes from a letter received 
from Vienna: “We are fighting for what 
is eternal in mankind. . . . We are more 
than members of a church or party. To- 
day we are brothers and by our brother- 
hood we shall conquer.” The Rev. A. B. 
Kinsolving may go about the country 
preaching that the church is composed 
of and caters to “the gentry” no longer, 
but champions “the common man”; the 
rub comes when the church takes its mis- 
sion seriously. For the church has to 
choose between serving The Good Life 
and The Prevailing Regime: then earnest- 
ness will be taken for meddling and 
practical idealism for radicalism. The 
test of religion is the extent to which it 
furnishes both the pattern and the dy- 


namic of change. A.N.K. 


Sse Tag pena sta 
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ERE, then, is the Christmas gospel. 
The good tidings of great joy which 
the festival proclaims is the truth of 


universal incarnation. You and I and 
all men are sons and daughters of the 
living God, in whom we live and move 
and have our being, whose love governs 
the universe. We are never alone, for the 
Father is always with us. The startling 
thought gives us courage, self-respect, 
limitless hope, faith steadfast and un- 
conquerable. Serenely we can look the 
worst disasters, the most portentious 
evils in the eye, undismayed, knowing 
that they carry within them the seeds 
of their own destruction. Above all, this 
truth of Divine incarnation proclaims the 
essential dignity of human nature, the 
eternal sacredness of human personality. 
And this truth has a two-fold application. 
It applies both to ourselves and to other 
people. To you and me it says: “You 
are divine,—potential Christs.” Every 
birth is a holy birth, all parenthood is 
sacred. Above every rooftree, the blessed 
angels sing. Not only this—it bids us 
reverence the God in others, recognize 
the Christ-spirit everywhere, even in the 
worst, most degraded men or nations, 
struggling to express itself. Do what you 
can to help it, for in this knowledge lies 
our greatest hope. In the Bethlehems of 
the world, humble, overlooked, are the 
beginnings of that reign of God which 
yet shall be, for when every heart shall 
echo the angelic chime, “Glory to God in 
the highest,” it shall come to pass that at 
last, everywhere, there will be “peace on 
earth, good will among men.” 


Aurrep R. Hussry 


(CHANNING was a champion of free- 

dom from fear. This term almost 
describes the very essence of his mission. 
For he came to give people confidence 
in God and in themselves. He struck 
loose the shackles of the old Calvinism, 
with its fear psychology and its concept 
of hell and of eternal torment, and, like 
the Universalists, he preached a gospel 
of love. He knew that fear restrains 
and cramps the powers of men, and that 
faith and hope and love redeem and 
develop those powers. He prayed and 
labored that men might live together 
in mutual understanding and peace. One 
of his most fervent utterances was that 
delivered at King’s Chapel at the Solemn 
Festival in Commemoration of the Good- 
ness of God in delivering the Christian 
World from Military Despotism. “Never 
before or after,’ says John Chadwick, 
“did Channing let himself go as in that 


passionate denunciation of Napoleon.” 
And he took advantage of the occasion 
to remind his hearers always to hold 
fast their “confidence in God, and never 
to despair of the cause of human nature, 
however gloomy and threatening may 
be the prospects which spread before 
[them].” As Jesus cast out evil spirits, 
so this disciple labored to exorcise fears 
of every kind from the hearts of men, 
and he rejoiced to set, and to see, men 
free from these fears. 


Dana McLean GREELEY 


S there a fixed point in eternity to 

which we temporal creatures can at- 
tach ourselves? “Two things fill me 
with awe,” said Emmanuel Kant, “the 
starry heavens above and the moral law 
within.” “To whom then will ye liken 
me?” asks the véi&e out of the Sixth 
Century B.C. “Lift up your eyes on 
high and see who hath created these 
stars!” And yesterday, our own Emer- 
son, in the great tradition of the proph- 
ets, wrote, “The moral law runs from 
the human heart to the farthest star.” 

It has been the fashion of our own 
time to scoff at such pretentious pro- 
nouncements. Convenient codes that 
do not reach beyond our petty affairs 
are all there is to the moral law! We 
have followed that fashion lightheartedly 
until, suddenly, we are bombed! When 
we look around on the wreckage, we can- 
not evade the insistent judgment, “By 
their fruits, ye shall know them!” Truth, 
justice and mercy slain in the street, 
and mankind is lost today as in Isaiah’s 
time! Always, since man was man, there 
has been a law in the midst of humanity, 
and we see, as Hosea saw over 2,600 years 
ago, that “the just shall walk by it and 
transgressors shall fall therein.” 

Will mankind ever again need to be 
told that the universe which produced 
us pronounces death upon us whenever 
we swerve from truth, justice, and mercy? 
I must, I cannot help but believe, that 
there is a Fixed Point in Eternity to 
which I can, nay, to which I must tie my 
life and that the greatest service that I 
can render my fellows is to convert those 
who have gone astray to this belief... . 


Joun Howxanp Larurop, D.D. 


[N the years between the First and 

Second World Wars we have not been 
Our nation has been 
divided in many ways, and certain 
hatreds have developed among us. We 
have yielded to them, and in yielding 


at peace at home. 


have but added fuel to the fires of in- 
tolerance and oppression which our 
enemies so admire and so capably use 
for their evil ends. 

Some hate the Negro as though he 
were a little less than human. Some of 
us have turned away from the man who 
has proudly borne the name of “Jew.” We 
have shunned the newer pilgrims to our 
shores, and called them “foreigners,” even 
to the second and third generation. 

We have class hatreds: hatred of the 
worker and his organizations, of the man 
of property and his wealth. We must 
wage a mighty war to overcome these 
hatreds, and to silence those who foster 
them, such persons as Martin Dies and 
Hamilton Fish. We must defeat them 
and proclaim a peace, and thus unite 
our nation at last. 


Joun W. Laws 


32 G——eecw 
| This year, 

above all... give the 

AMERICAN BIBLE 


IVE a Bible for Christmas. Give a 

Bible to be read for loved ones far 

away ... a Bible to read in prayer for 

victory . . . a Bible to be sent to a boy at 
camp or overseas. 

And give this famous American trans- 
lation of the Bible. For, just as the origi- 
nal Greek and Hebrew manuscripts were 
written vot in the language of the scholar, 
but in the plain talk of the people, so 
should the Bible be read today—in clear, 
everyday American, not archaic English. 
This is the same Bible you know and love 
—but translated into words and phrases 
you understand. In it you will discover 
new meanings, new hidden beauty and 
inspiration. 

These Editions of the American 

Translation are at your bookstore: 


Pocket Size NEW TESTAMENT 


An ideal gift for the boy at camp or at 
sea. The New Testament, pocket-size, 
sturdily-bound, for daily reading. $1.00 


THE COMPLETE BIBLE 


Contains Old and New Testaments and 
the 14 books of the Apocrypha, rarely 
found in modern hand Bibles. 1332 pages. 
Cloth binding, $3.00; leather-bound gift 
edition, $5.00. 


THE BIBLE: Popular Edition 


Old and New Testaments. 1131 pages. 
Cloth-bound, $2.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


Notify the Christian Register, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., of changes in mail- 
ing addresses, 3 weeks in advance. 
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UNITARIAN YOUTH 


BOSTON STUDENT WORK 
ON SERVICE PROJECTS 


The Greater Boston Unitarian Minis- 
try to Students is currently working on 
four major service projects. The first 
of these is the enlistment of support for 
the World Student Service Fund, inter- 
national, non-sectarian enterprise to pro- 
vide $300,000 relief for students and 
professors who are victims of war (in 
Switzerland, in the internment camps of 
unoccupied France, in Greece, in Russia, 
in China, and, with the relocated Nisei, 
in the U. S. A.), and to aid student 
prisoners of war. The Fund, raised by 
students from students for students, 
builds for the future through relief plus 
education and reconstruction. In an- 
nouncing the project at a recent confer- 
ence, President William Wye, Harvard 
College *43, Asbury Park, N. J., said: 
“87.50 will feed a Chinese student for 
a month. $1.00 will give a_ student 
threatened with TB, soybean milk for a 
month. $200 to $500 will provide a re- 
located Nisei student here in America 
with a year’s education. In Greece $500 
will provide medicine for 300 students. 
When our money can do so much it is 
criminal to withhold it! . . . Remember 
that the same money we spend so easily 
at the movies can be used to buy two or 
three meals for someone like ourselves in 
China, Russia, or Greece . . . and recall 
that if we don’t buy these meals someone 
will have to go hungry.” 


Service Men Entertained 


The second service project is entertain- 
ment of men in the armed forces while 
they are on leave in Boston. The Boston 
Ministry to Students has adopted a 
policy of concentrating on students so far 
as its educational program is concerned 
. . . though service men are, of course, 
welcome at all meetings. However, no 
effort is made to secure their attendance; 
with 1,100 Unitarians in Greater Boston 
educational institutions there is quite 
enough to be done for students. Things 
are being done for the service men, 
nevertheless. The Wellesley College 
Unity Club, for example, has supplied a 
local recreation center with fifty host- 
esses, and the Simmons College Unity 
Club, the Gannett Club, Arlington Street 
Church, and the Emerson Guild, Second 
Church, have joined together to supply 
another fifty. The Gannett Club has en- 
tertained service men at breakfast and 
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at supper; the Wellesley group is sending 
a naval chaplain monthly packages of 
gifts for men in the sick-bay. 

Once every month a one-night work 
camp is held. In October, for example, 
paint was washed at the Marginal Street 
Center, one of the East Boston social 
centers. (Some East Boston young 
people, seeing our students at work for 
them, repaid the favor by going to an- 
other settlement house in another sec- 
tion of the city on the same mission.) 
“Let your light so shine before men ... .” 
In November useful work was done at a 
Negro community center in Cambridge. 

Finally, in the spring the Boston stu- 
dent groups will participate in the UUA 
drive for funds to support the work of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. The 
local student campaign will be inaugu- 
rated on March 4. _* 

~ Irvine Murray 


YOUTH GROUP OF THE 
MONTH, TOLEDO, OHIO 
In the beginning we had the Y.P.R.U. 


Club, and our club was with few mem- 
bers, and gloom was on the face of our 
leaders—but not for long. This year we 
started a new schedule of activities which 
is attracting new members and reawaken- 
ing the church’s interest in the young 


First Unitarian Church, Toledo, Ohio 
Talen by Camera Arts Project of 
the Channing and Polygon Clubs 


people. We are standing behind our 
church in many ways. Members of our 
group are taking charge of pre-school 
and kindergarten worship. The girls are 
helping to serve at all church dinners, 
while the boys assist in ushering. The 
young people support all church doings 


“and many times have a hand in planning 


them. 

Every Sunday afternoon and evening 
you will find small groups of us collected 
in various corners of the church. First, 
at four o’clock, some of the boys arrive 
for a game of basketball. Their leader 
for this activity is Mr. Fred Hunt, who 
is also associated with the physical pro- 
gram for the Federation of Churches in 
Toledo. After the sports hour, Mr. 
Robert Gross has been giving us a funda- 
mental course in photography and 
camera arts. One of the successful re- 
sults of this project is the picture on this 
page. Through the year we have planned 
a series of such courses. Speech studies 
and motion picture production are next 
on our calendar. 


War Service 


One of the most important weekly 
projects is the writing of our “Service 
Letter.” Every member of the group 
writes a few lines; then all these short 
greetings are compiled into one long 
letter. This is typed and a copy is sent 
to each member and friend of the church 
who is serving his country .... 

Most important, of course, are the 
boys who are actually serving in the 
armed forces. But the girls are helping 
too, acting as hostesses at USO head- 
quarters, working for the Red Cross, and 
making our purchases of defense stamps. 

We are looking into the future, also. 
Our Unitarian moderator, Dr. Philip C. 
Nash, led us in a discussion on “After 
the Peace.” .... 

So that we can better understand the 
beliefs of others, we have been entertain- 
ing the young people of other Toledo 
churches. After a social hour, in which 
we get to know our visitors personally, 
their ministers explain their doctrines .. . 

All these activities have been planned 
with the help of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Howes, our Directors, to whom we are 
greatly indebted. 

JEAN NASH 
Barsara Wirt 


The Gannett Club of the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, announces that 
a Greater Boston Unitarian Youth ob- 
servance of Christmas Eve will be held 
at the Arlington Street Church at eight 
o'clock on Dec. 24. There will be a carol 
service, after which the young people 
will go to Beacon Hill, returning to the’ 
church for dancing. At 11:30 there will 
be a candle-light service in the Chapel, 
at which Rev. Irving R. Murray, minis- 
ter to students, will officiate. The only 
charge will be 10 cents for refreshments. 
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HOW OTHERS DO IT 


LEAGUE chapters actively promoting 

the United Unitarian Appeal will be 
interested in these suggestions which 
have already passed the test: 


1) Plan a Family Sunday at the 
church with a parish dinner following 
the service, and a meeting afterwards 
for the presentation of the “Turnover.” 
(First Church, Brooklyn, New York, has 
tried this successfully.) 


2) Make your own “Turnover” of 
poster pages, displaying the life of your 
own church, with lettering and charts 
by local artists. This is advised espe- 
cially if you are running an Every 
Member Canvass for your local, church 
along with the United Appeal. (This 
is a Brooklyn idea, too.) 


3) Make a survey of “giving habits” 
in the other churches of your town for 
comparison with the report in the 
“Turnover” on giving to denominational 


benevolences. (This worked well in 
Keene, N. H.) 
4) Show the “Turnover” to the 


workers in your Every Member Canvass. 
(This was done last year in Cleveland; 
the church raised $1,300 for the Appeal 
and Service Committee, and $3,000 more 
for local needs than the year before.) 


5) If there is a United Church 
‘Canvass in your community, arranging 
for simultaneous church appeals, plan 
te hold at that time not only your 
canvass for local needs but your United 
Appeal campaign as well, and enjoy the 
‘benefits of interchurch co-operation. 
(The United Church Canvass has been 
notably successful in Newton and Mel- 


rose, Mass. 
nation-wide.) 


This year its scope will be 


FURBER TALKS ON NAVY 


Lieut. Edward P. Furber, U.S.N.R.., 
President of the League, addressed the 
Unitarian Club of Boston at the Har- 
vard Club on the evening of Armistice 
Day. His subject was, “As a Newcomer 
Sees the Navy.” 


Lieut. Furber described some of the 
many uses to which the Navy has put 
his training and experience as a lawyer 
in civilian life. He paid tribute to the 
traditions of the Navy and especially 
stressed the helpful attitude of the 
regular Navy officers toward the reserve 
officers. 


Preceding Lieut. Furber’s talk, Rev. 
Irving Murray described briefly the 
work of the Unitarian War Service 
Council, of which he is vice-chairman. 
Its purpose, he said, is to make the 
greatest possible contribution to the 
winning of the war. It renders a two- 
way service—to chaplains through fur- 
nishing supplies and literature needed in 
their work, and to churches, chiefly 
through stimulating them to make 
adequate defense against air raids and 
by providing materials for discussion of 
war aims. 


LAYMEN KEEP FIRES 
BURNING 


A group of 19 laymen from the 
Wellesley Hills Unitarian parish are 
chopping five cords of wood for use in 


the church fireplaces this winter. The 
wood is the gift of Richard W. Hale, 


This drawing, taken from the new United Appeal “Turnover,” shows 


how the League has grown in one year. 


New chapters, new members, 


prompt payment of dues will make these laymen even taller. 


QO 
| : 
1940 - 1941 1941 - 1942 
74 Paid-Up Chapters 102 Paid-Up Chapters 


Q 
" : 
1940-1941 1941-1942 
3060 Members 3807 Members 


prominent Boston lawyer and member 
of The Dover Church. 

The men leave on the chopping party 
each Sunday directly after the morning 
service. As we go to press, they have 
already brought back two and one-half 
cords. 

This project may offer a timely sug- 
gestion to our chapters in other towns. 


CHAPTER PROGRAMS 


Boston, ARLINGTON STREET. Supper 
meeting, Nov. 2. Speakers: Frederick 
T. McGill, Executive Director of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League, and Rev. 
Walton E. Cole, Minister of Second 
Church, Boston. 


Wasuinoeton, D.C. Dinner meeting, 
Nov. 5. Speaker: Dr. Lynn R. Edmin- 
ster, Vice-Chairman, U.S. Tariff Com- 
mission. Subject: “Some Phases of the 
Problem of Postwar Reconstruction.” 


Meprorp, Mass. Supper meeting, 
Nov. 6. Speaker: Prof. George La 
Piana of Harvard Divinity School. 
Subject: “The International Policy of 
the Papacy.” 


New York, Att Souus. Nov. 9. 
Speaker: Prof. Theodore F. Walordy, 
formerly Director of the Seminary for 
Biblical Studies of the Institute des 
Hautes Etudes de Belgique, Brussels, 
Belgium. Subject: . “The Contemporary 
Progress of the Idea of the Reformation.” 


PumapDELpHiA, First. Dinner meet- 
ing, Nov. 16. Speaker: Thornton 
Oakley. Subject: “Pictures of America’s 
Production for War.” 


Monrreat, Can. Supper meeting, 
Nov. 18. Another in the series: “Plans 
for the New World Order.” 


NrEEDHAM, Mass. Supper meeting, 
Nov. 18. Speaker: Gordon B. Winslow, 
a member of the Needham Finance 
Committee. Subject: “Needham Town 
Government and Its Finances.” 


Satem, Mass., First Dinner Meeting, 
Noy. 19. Speaker: Rev. Walter E. Cole, 
Second Church, Boston. Subject: 
“Courage For To-day.” 


Derrorr, Micu. Dinner meeting, Nov. 
24. Speaker: John Hunt, of General 
Motors Corp. Subject: “Providing 
Military Equipment in an Automobile 
Industry.” 
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Autumn Harvest 


The Confessions of an Octogenarian. By 
L. P. Jacks. 


millan Co. $3.50. 


In the Uffizi Gallery there is a room 
containing a series of self-portraits, pic- 
tures of artists painted by themselves. 
Literature has_.a similar collection, yclept 
autobiographies. To the group is now 
added a work notable above the ordinary, 
a self-portrait painted with such skill 
and power that it is a human document 
of high interest and significance. One 
of the greatest of living Englishmen, 
Dr. L. P. Jacks, has lived a long, varied, 
fruitful life. As author, scholar, philoso- 
pher, religious leader, he has won a de- 
served reputation; not only in his own 
country, but throughout the English- 
speaking world. Now, from the summit 
of his years, he records the development, 
of his long career. Looking backward 
and forward, he describes experiences of 
many kinds and at the same time records 
impressions and convictions which have 
gone into the making of a strong, posi- 
tive, religious faith. Today, one of the 
outstanding prophets of liberal Chris- 
tianity, frankly, with a pleasant attitude 
of detachment, he tells us how he got 
that way. So young in spirit is his book 
that its title seems a misnomer. It is 
hard to believe that its contents are 
actually The Confessions of an Octoge- 
narian. Only in the closing chapters does 
the writer’s tone become a bit sombre, 
a bit suggestive of the tired liberal. The 
rest is thoroughly delightful. 

Dr. Jacks came up the hard way. He 
won through to success and fame solely 
by his own unaided efforts. The story 
of his early years reads like a chapter 
out of Galsworthy. The gifted boy 
growing up in a provincial English town, 
his father an unsuccessful ironmonger 
who looked like Gladstone, his mother, a 
mighty tower of strength. The home 
was happy, cultured, though increas- 
ingly poor in this world’s goods. The 
family’s eccleciastical affiliations were 
with both church and chapel, the at- 
mosphere, in both bases, being stuffily 
orthodox. It was a happy day for the 
boy when to the household was added 
a “paying guest,” a certain middle-aged 
bachelor named Samuel Collinson. Sam 
Collinson was a Unitarian. He loaned 
young Jacks Matthew Arnold’s Litera- 
ture and Dogma, which kindled the boy’s 
mind with a new point of view; the 
result being that Jacks found his way 
into the local Unitarian church, whither 
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he discovered that his mother had al- 


ready preceded him. That he should 
eventually enter the Unitarian ministry 
was almost a foregone conclusion. 

By natural stages, graduation from 
London University was followed by so- 
journs in Germany and the United States, 
whence he returned to serve as assistant 
to Stopford Brooke, subsequently en- 
joying successful pastorates in our 
churches in Liverpool and Birmingham. 
How these led to the principalship of 
Manchester New. College, in Oxford, to 
the editorship of the Hibbert Journal, 
authorship, and growing recognition, and 
entrance ultimately into wider fields of 
usefulness, we leave the reader to find 
out. The search will be well worth 
while. 

The story is told with refreshing hon- 
esty and unassuming simplicity. Dr. 
Jacks’ views of the Dhkitarian movement 
are timely, and not without sound truth. 

One striking factor in the career herein 
recorded is the element of growth mani- 
fest in it throughout. The man is al- 
ways growing. His avid mind is always 
finding new fields to conquer. First, it 
is his idea of the completion of the 
Reformation still to be accomplished; 
then, he becomes enamoured of a fresh 
interpretation of the New Testament; 
then he is gripped by the vision of physi- 
cal righteousness; while, all along, his 
mind and heart are passionately con- 
vinced that the world belongs essentially 
to the common man. These, successively 
grasped, constitute the dominant ele- 
ments of the faith he has grown through 
the years; one and all rooted in a sincere 
and profound faith in God. To all 
lovers of -truth, we heartily commend 
this book. Especially, we urge every 
Unitarian minister to read it with an 
open mind and sympathetic heart. From 
it he can learn much. 


A.R.H. 
Little Brown Brothers 
The Philippines Calling. By Louis C. 
CornisH. Philadelphia: Dorrance 


and Co. 


There are more exhaustive books on 
the Philippines than this by Dr. Cornish, 
but none that is better suited to the 
busy American of today. Pleasantly 
written, easy to grasp, this record of a 
four-thousand-mile journey among _is- 
lands that are at this hour a focal point 
of the war and of our national interests 
leaves us without further excuse for 
ignorance. As former President of the 
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American Unitarian Association, and as 
President of the International Associa- 
tion of Religious Liberals, Dr. Cornish 
writes with inner conviction and knowl- 
edge. After a review of the ownership 
of the islands by Spain from the 16th 
century to 1898, he tells the story of the 
rise and formation of the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Independent Church of the 
Philippmes under Archbishop Aglipay, 
from seed planted long ago by Jose 
Rizal, and of the affiliation of this 
“Independent” Church with American 
Unitarianism; and adds a picture of the 
culture of this people, travel chapters by 
Mrs. Cornish, and five valuable brief 
chapters by Paul V. McNutt, Austin 
Craig, Former-Governor W. Cameron 
Forbes, and two authoritative writers 
who for good reasons are left unnamed. 
The author’s insistence that the Filipinos 
must be regained by the United States, 
and that of all the people of the East 
they are the ones on whom mainly de- 
pends the spread of genuine democracy in 
the East, seems to. this reviewer to be 
well substantiated. 

Within the boundaries of the pattern 
that Dr. Cornish has set for his volume 
he sends forth a story and a message 
that should be read by all of us who 
desire a companionable book on a press- 
ing angle of the world’s struggle for free- 
dom. 

Grorce LAwrRENcE PARKER 


The Latin-American Outlook 


Outlook in the West Indies. By Epwarp 
A. Opetu. “Outlook in Mexico.” By 
AuBeRTO RemsBao. “Outlook in 
Brazil.” By Evra Kennepy Lone. 
“Outlook in the River Plate Re- 
gion.” By Hucx C. Sruntz. “Out- 
look in the Western Republics.” By 
Jay C. Fretp. New York: Friend- 
ship Press. 25 cents each. 


These five “Outlook Pamphlets on 
Latin America” tell the story of the 
work of various Protestant denomina- 
tions in that part of the world. Hospitals, 
schools, and missions under Protestant 
auspices, as well as churches, are de- 
scribed interestingly. The pamphlets 
also consider briefly the history, trade, 
races, and public education of the many 
countries. Each booklet contains maps 
and a reading list. All the authors have 
engaged in some field of Protestant activ- _ 
ity in Latin America. Mr. Alberto 
Rembao, author of the pamphlet on 
Mexico, was born in that land and is 
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now editor of the able monthly maga- 
zine, La Nueva Democracia, Published 
in New York City. 

Evangelical Protestants are active in 
social and religious enterprises in Latin 
America. We Unitarians can at least 
seek to understand and appreciate the 
lives and teachings of the many liberals, 
humanists, and social progressives in our 
neighboring countries. A truly New 
World of great creative possibilities is in 
the making. 

Joun H. Hersuey 


Early Religious Background 


Religion in Colonial America. By Wu- 
LIAM WarrREN Sweet. New York: 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 


To his long list of publications dealing 
with religious America, especially in its 
frontier aspects, Prof. Sweet, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has now added this 
substantial volume in which he sketches 
concisely, but with sufficient detail, re- 
ligious life in the thirteen colonies down 
to the Revolution. He has wide -knowl- 
edge and deep understanding of the di- 
verse religious backgrounds of the early 
settlers—Swedish Lutheran, Dutch Re- 
form, Moravian, Mennonite, Quaker, as 
well as Puritan in New England, Catho- 
lic in Maryland, Episcopalian in Vir- 


ginia—and he shows how the growth of - 


religious freedom, and the separation of 


church and state, are the fruits of these 


diversities of colonial thought. It will 
surprise many modern Americans to learn 
that, in eight out of the thirteen colonies, 
there was a church established not by 
royal decree from England, but by their 
own legislative bodies. But Prof. Sweet’s 
picture of the deplorably low condition 
of morals and religion in several of the 
colonies confirms the suspicion, which 
some of us have long entertained, that 
the good old times were not always so 
good after all. Although the author 
maintains an admirably objective point 
of view, and plays no favorites, the New 
England reader may feel that he has 
not quite escaped the temptation to over- 
stress the harsher side of Puritanism. 
He does, however, make it clear that 
religion in much of New England was a 
vital and creative influence to a far 
greater degree than in most of the colo- 
nies. 

There will be few to question the 
accuracy and sound perspective of Prof. 
Sweet’s broad picture; but no historian 
can be infallible in every detail, as he 
illustrates when in a footnote he includes 
among Episcopalians “Mather Byles of 
North Church, Boston’! And he ac- 
cepts unquestioningly the old tradition 
that Thomas Hollis was a Baptist, al- 
though there seems to be quite satisfac- 
tory evidence that Hollis was a member 
of an independent congregation (now 
- Unitarian), in England. 


These, however, are minor errors in a | 
book which is as readable as it is thor- 
ough in its scholarship and which will 
be prescribed reading for those who de- 
sire to understand the religious life of 
colonial America. 


Henry Wier Foote 


Spirit and Truth 


The Spiritual Life. 
By Epcar SHEFFIELD 
Bricurman. N as h- 
ville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 
$2.00. 


In his first few pages Dr. Brightman 
gets rid of those who dismiss “spirit” as 
a fruitless subject for discussion. Many 
who have been impressed by the seman- 
ticists are inclined not to bother with 
anything as formless as the popular con- 
ception of spiritual life, but Dr. Bright- 
man shows that it does indeed have re- 
ferents. In his development of the sub- 
ject, he also takes some well-aimed shots 
at the nonsense gathering about the idea 
of a Zeitgeist. 

There are some spots in the middle of 
his book, where he discusses “Spirit as 
Divine” and “Spirit as Developing,” that 
he flies a little high for this spotter to 
identify. A better-trained observer could 
undoubtedly follow his course with ease. 

The first chapter, with its discussion 
of the marks of the spirit; the third, 
which considers spirit as social; and the 
last chapter, which takes up the freedom 
of the spirit, are particularly valuable. 


Dr. Brightman’s last three sentences 
are worthy of underlining by us all. 
“The spiritual life is, indeed, a life of 
struggle; but it is also a life of well- 
grounded hope. Hope is grounded in 
freedom, and freedom is grounded in all 
the high purposes and powers of spirit, 
human and divine. The last word of 
spirit is Victory.” 

Truman L. Hayes 


Hardly Adequate 


Christian Europe Today. By Avouprx 
Keriier. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 


The prestige of Dr. Keller, his dis- 
tinguished position as _ professor at 
Geneva and Zurich, his acknowledged 
acquaintance with European religious life 
and his service to the cause of Christian 
ecumenicity leads one to criticise his 
book with some trepidation. But the 
dread virus of confusion and disintegra- 
tion, which he so laments in continental 


Christianity, finds its aptest illustration 
in his own book. 

The question inevitably occurs to the 
reader: for whom was this volume writ- 
ten? Surely not for thoughtful students: 
it never attempts more than a superficial 
analysis of the terrifying complexities of 
modern Christendom. But the book 
will not really suit the untutored layman 
either, for whose benefit no explanation 
is given for esoteric theological terms 
such as eschatology, Pelagianism, dia- 
lectic, indifferentism, demonic. Nor will 
the average well-read pastor find therein 
any large number of significant facts and 
ideas that he has not already picked up 
from the current religious press. We can 
only conclude that the book will serve 
best the educated pastor who has been 
unable to keep up with any of the reli- 
gious events of the last decade in Europe. 

The outstanding fault of Christian 
Europe Today is that it, like Chester- 
ton’s lover, rides off in all directions at 
once. Keller attempts to treat, in one 
volume, more than sixty different sub- 
jects. Here are a few of them: Europe’s 
tragic dilemma, religious liberty, rela- 
tions of church and state, the church in 
both occupied and warring countries, 
Barthianism, God’s relation to the war, 
secret religious societies, analysis of the 
Greek Orthodox church, Christianity and 
Communism, Protestantism as related to 
Rome, the need for feeding Europe’s 
starving masses, etc. etc. 

A fault less obvious but more grave 
lies in Dr. Keller’s failure to treat any 
of the above subjects with real penetra- 
tion. Just at the point where a vigorous 
blow should be struck, even though it 
be with a “surrendering sword,’ the 
result is a compromising, questioning 
eclecticism. Something more incisive is 
needed from theologians in this harrow- 
ing hour. Written with reportorial skill 
and an aptitude for phrase-making, 
Christian Europe Today will make in- 
teresting reading for those not bothered 
by its shortcomings. Full of urgency, it 
will provide many a reader with the 
brief combustion of this afternoon’s 
newspaper. 

ALEXANDER WINSTON 


Brief Comments 


The Shorter Moffatt Bible. By James 
Morratt. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.00. 


A wise selection of the “meat” of the 
Bible arranged under thirteen topical 
headings according to the Moffat trans- 
lation. In addition there are special 
subject headings for each narrative which 
really makes it a kind of biography of 
the soul. 

An excellent book for men in service 
and especially for that vast group of our 
contemporaries to whom the Bible has 


become outmoded. 
W. W. W. A 
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CHURCHES ARE IMPORTANT NOW 


Davenport Unitarian,” monthly publica- val 


All 
Souls’ 
Unitarian 
Church 
Evanston, 


Ill. 


Evanston, Inu. The ordination and 
installation of John Nicholls Booth as 
minister of the Unitarian Church on Oct. 
30, brought several distinguished men to 
the pulpit. Dr. Ernest F. Tittle of the 
First Methodist Church of Evanston 
gave the invocation. Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes of Community Church, New 
York City, delivered the sermon. Dr. 
Sydney B. Snow gave the charge to the 
minister, and Dr. Curtis W. Reese ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship. 

Recently, Mr. Booth was one of nine 
ministers in the city, all of different 
denominations, who formed a panel for 
the discussion of the problem of gain- 
ing a just and durable peace after the 
war. 

The Unitarian Church of Evanston 
was founded by Mrs. Herbert Brough, 
when, in Sept. 1891, she assembled a 
small group of religious liberals in her 
home. The first regular minister, James 
Vila Blake, who had been secretary to 
Gov. Andrews of Massachusetts during 
the Civil War, served for nearly 25 years. 
The present church building, erected in 
1904, was designed by Miss Marian 
Mahoney, a member of the church, who 
later married the architect, Walter 
Griffin. In collaboration with his wife 
he gained the World Prize for design- 
ing the new Australian capitol, Canberra. 
The Church House, Hayford Hall, com- 
memorates a distinguished member, John 
F. Hayford, dean of the School of En- 
gineering in Northwestern University, 
recipient of the gold medal of the British 
Royal Geographical Society for deter- 
mining the dimensions of the earth. 


New Orteans, La. “Visitation Day in 
the First Unitarian Church is one of 
those days every churchman wishes for, 
when enthusiasm is high at the begin- 
ning and mounts through laughter and 
glad tears to a shouting conclusion.” 
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This year it occurred on Oct. 18. The 
minister, Dr. Thaddeus B. Clark, 
preached a brief sermon and received 
new members. The chairman of Visita- 
tion Day made a speech on the impor- 
tance of religion in the present crisis, and 
the president of the church added his 
word. The congregation then became a 
voting body and, in a business meeting, 
the chairman of finance reported. Since 
the financial campaign had begun on 
Oct. 1, as service began on Visitation Day 
there was $300 in increased and new 
pledges; during the business meeting 
$230 was raised. This is a splendid rec- 
ord inasmuch as the war effort constantly 
draws away the younger members. The 
chairman of the finance committee, 
Frederick L. Churchill, sent a letter to 
all “church friends,” containing these 
words: “We believe that the church is 
most important to our national effort, 
and as hardship and bereavement in- 
crease will become more important. At 
this time it is vital that we keep our 
religious’ institutions intact. We fight 
for religious freedom, and it would be 
a curious mistake to lose, while we fight, 
those very things we fight for.” 


Davenport, Iowa. Adult Education 
is going forward in the Unitarian Church 
of which Dr. Charles E. Snyder is min- 
ister. A study class in “What Do Uni- 
tarians Believe?” meets on the first 
Wednesday of each month. The Daven- 
port Unitarian Drama Club in_ its 
monthly meetings discusses such plays as 
“Blithe Spirit,” by Noel Coward, and 
“The Watch on the Rhine,” by Lillian 
Hellman. The Laymen’s League is de- 
voting its season to a study of the inter- 
esting peoples who live “From Papua to 
Brazzaville.” A course of lectures and 
book reviews is providing information on 
the problem of the brown-skinned folk 
after the war. In each issue of “The 


tion of the church, appear helpful re-* 
views by Dr. Snyder of books that might 
otherwise be missed. On Saturday eve- 
nings at 5:15 over WOC, Dr. Snyder 
gives radio addresses with such intriguing 
titles as: “We Are All Accidents” and 
“The Tory Mind.” 


Lawrence, Mass. Opening the cele- 
bration of its 95th anniversary the 
First Unitarian Church held open house 
on Oct. 31. Older members were given 
an opportunity to reminisce on bygone 
days. Pictures of the old church, of 
former Sunday School classes, and of 
earlier members were projected on a 
screen. Prizes were given for the prettiest 
old-fashioned -costumes, and square 
dances were enjoyed. The huge birth- 
day cake, baked by Mrs. Alice Sachs, 
was cut by Arthur Gaukroger, who was 
for many years treasurer of the church 
and who holds the record of perfect at- 
tendance at Sunday services for 15 years. 
On Sunday the regular 11 o’clock service 
was omitted and the anniversary service 
held at 3 P. M. Rev. Herman F. Lion, 
who was minister from 1929-39 and who 
is the father of the present minister, 
Rev. Felix D. Lion, preached the ser- 
mon. Dr. William S..Nichols read the 
scripture, and Rev. Cornelius Héyn 
brought greetings from neighboring Uni- 
tarian churches. The highlight of the 
service was provided by Rey. William 
Ware Locke, minister from 1922 to 1929, 
who is now in his 85th year. Mr. Locke 
introduced his “Anniversary Hymn,” 
written especially for the occasion. 


Groton, Mass. The cover picture of 
Life, issue of Nov. 24, showed “the 
lovely white wooden church, built in 
1755, typical of the delicately spired 
meeting houses of the period.” This pic- 
ture of one of the loveliest Unitarian 
churches in the country appeared upon 
thousands of news stands to symbolize 
“my church” to millions of Americans. 

This church on the town Common in 
Groton is the place of worship of the 
First Parish, Unitarian. The minister is 
Rev. William W. Peck. 


Tue Worcester CONFERENCE of Uni- 
tarian Churches held its autumn meeting 
at the First Unitarian Church of Worces- 
ter, Mass. Round-table discussions 
opened the afternoon session: “Church 
Finance” was led by Miss Florence Baer 
of the A.U.A. Department of Church 
Extension and Maintenance; “The Sub- 
stance of Preaching—Pulpit and Pew” by 
Rev. Earl C. Davis; “Religious Educa- 
tion” by Mr. and Mrs. Paul H. Goward. 
In the evening Dr. Maxwell Savage 
conducted the devotional service, after 
which Rev. Kenneth C. Gesner preached 
the conference sermon. — 


INSTALLATIONS 


Rey. Caru B. Bratporrr was installed 
as minister of the First Parish in Brook- 
line, Mass. on Oct. 25 with an impressive 
service. Outstanding Unitarians who 
participated were Rev. Dan H. Fenn, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Rev. Dana Mc L. 
Greeley, and Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Charles E. Park. The prayer of instal- 
lation was given by Lt. Col. Abbot 
Peterson, who served the church for 27 
years prior to entering the army. 


Rev. Kennetn C. Grsner was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Church 
in Chestnut Hill, Mass., on Nov. 8. 
Assisting at the 8 o’clock service were 
Rev. Robert A. Storer, Rev. Miles 
Hanson, Rev. Dan H. Fenn, and Rev. 
Leslie T. Pennington. Mr. Gesner’s 
brother, Rev. H. Mortimer Gesner, 
minister of the First Parish in Needham, 
Mass., delivered the sermon. 


Rev. Joun BricHam was installed 
as minister of the First Parish Church 
(Unitarian) in Billerica, Mass., on Nov. 
15 at four o'clock. Dean Clarence R. 
Skinner of Tufts College gave the-charge 
to the minister. Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair 
gave the charge to the congregation. The 
sermon was preached by Dr. J. A. C. F. 
Auer. 


Rey. Herman H. Geertz was ordained 
and installed as minister of the First Uni- 
_ tarian Society of Ellsworth, Me. at a spe- 
cial evening service on October 29. Dr. 
Henry H. Saunderson, president of the 
Hancock County Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches, and 
minister of the First Parish in Brighton, 
Mass., arranged a ritual for the occasion, 
which he conducted in ordaining Mr. 
Geertz. The sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dan H. Fenn. Rev. Alfred D. K. 
Shurtleff of Framingham Center, Mass., 
the father of Mrs. Geertz, had a part in 
the service. Merton L. Bailey, president 
of the Maine Unitarian Association, wel- 
comed the new minister to the state. 


Rey. Evsrince F. Sronewam was in- 
stalled as minister of the First Unitarian 
Society of Exeter, N. H., on Nov. 1, by 
Mr. Harold W. Smith, chairman of the 
executive board of the parish. Partici- 
pating in the service were Rev. Frank 
O. Holmes, minister of the Second Con- 
gregational (Unitarian) Society of Con- 
cord, and minister-at-large for the state 
of New Hampshire, Rev. William S. 
Jones of Portsmouth, and Rev. Elvin J. 
Prescott, former minister, First Church 
in Salem, Mass. Representing the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association were President 
Frederick May Eliot, who delivered the 
sermon, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman, who 
offered the prayer of installation, and 
Mr. George G. Davis, who gave the 
charge to the congregation. The choir 
of the church sang. The dedication of 
the newly remodelled church took place 

on Nov. 15. 


Rev. W. Watpemar W. Arcow, 2nd, 
was installed as minister of the combined 
parishes of South Natick and Sherborn, 
Mass., on the evening of Oct. 15. The 
service was held in the Eliot Unitarian 
Church in South Natick. Among those 
participating were Dr. Frederick May 
Eliot, Dr. W. W. W. Argow (senior) , 
and Rey. William B. Rice of Dover. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Tue 79TH ANNIvERSARY of the First 
Unitarian Church of Toronto, Can., was 
celebrated on Sunday, Nov. 22, in a 
special morning service which included 
a sermon by Dr. Frederick May Eliot. 
On Saturday evening, preceding this 
service, an informal reception was held 
at the church for members and their 
friends. Dr. Eliot was present as a 
guest of the minister, Dr. James C. 
Hodgins, and the trustees of the church. 
Following the Sunday service, a luncheon 
was given for Dr. Eliot, with discussion 
of the affairs of the church and its rela- 
tion to the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


Tue 100TH ANNiveRSARY of the Con- 
gregational Society (Unitarian) of 
Chelmsford, Mass., was celebrated on 
Oct. 25. The anniversary sermon was 
preached by the minister, Rev. Edward 
A. Cahill, at the morning service. At 3 
P. M. a commemorative sermon was 
delivered by Dr. Charles E. Park. Neigh- 
boring parishes were invited to attend. 


Tue 200TH Session of the Essex Uni- 
tarian Conference coincided with the 
75th anniversary of its organization. The 
meeting, on Nov. 8, was held in the 
Second Congregational Church (Uni- 
tarian) of Marblehead, Mass. An his- 
torical address was read by Rev. Lau- 
rence Haywood of Newburyport. 


UNITARIAN PACIFISTS 


Dr. Joun Haynes Hotes, renowned 
liberal pacifist in two world wars and an 
honorary vice-president of the Unitarian 
Pacifist Fellowship, met with the Mid- 
west Fellowship of Unitarian Pacifists on 
Nov. 2, at the Meadville Theological 
School in Chicago. Before an audience 
of Unitarian pacifists who had come as 
much as 200 miles to hear him, Dr. 
Holmes explained the bitter irony of the 
treatment of conscientious objectors in 
this war and the last war. It was an- 
nounced at the meeting, by Homer A. 
Jack, chairman, that $76.00 had been 
collected during a two-months period 
toward the support of the 14 Unitarians 
now in civilian public service camps. 


Two Enruustastic Young UNI 
TARIANS, both students at a Catholic 
University, are doing work of “national 
importance” as male nurses in a monas- 
tery and hospital under the supervision 
of a Catholic religious order. If this 


sounds incongruous, remember that any- 
thing can happen in wartime, especially 
to pacifists! John De Roo and Ken Smith 
are these two Unitarians; John comes 
from the People’s Church, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., and Ken from the Unitarian Soci- 
ety of Fort Wayne, Ind. They registered 
under the Selective Service Act, filled out 
questionnaires, and were classified as 
conscientious objectors (4E) after satis- 
fying the authorities of the sincerity of 
their objections to supporting war. First 
they were sent to civilian public service 
camps, later being transferred to the 
civilian public service unit at the Alexian 
Brothers’ Hospital in Chicago—largest 
private hospital in the country for male 
patients only. 


While many units of conscientious ob- 
jectors are concerned with soil erosion 
control, an increasing number are work- 
ing on hook-worm control, lice control or 


Ken Smith, Patient, John DeRoo 


forest fire control. The project of these 
young men is sickness control. Many 
kinds of control, yes; but all campers are 
united in the most difficult project of 
all—self-control, if they will bear true 
witness to the alternative to war they 
wish all humanity to embrace. For alter- 
native service to war must be as con- 
structive as possible. It must serve life 
and undercut, if possible, the very roots 
of war. 

To Unitarians in civilian service 
camps, the support they receive from 
their denomination is a factor of genuine 
spiritual import. Sympathy and under- 
standing could be soul warming. Men in 
camps need gifts and hospitality. The 
matter of finances is important. One 
way of helping is to buy civilian public 
service stamps and certificates which are 
accepted in many states as legitimate sub- 
stitutes for war bonds and_ stamps. 
Funds so collected are used to help reli- 
gious liberals in the civilian public serv- 
ice camps. These may be purchased 
through the Unitarian Pacifist Fellow- 
ship, of which Rev. Donald Harrington 
of Chicago is president. 
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Tuomas H. Eutort, able young Con- 
gressman from the ninth Massachusetts 
District, will not return to the next Con- 
gress. In the re-allotment of districts, his 
was eliminated, and he was thrown into 
a district where renomination became 
impossible. For a first-term Congress- 
man he has made a remarkable record. 
He served on the important Judiciary 
Committee, supported all the measures 
promoting the war effort, led the opposi- 
tion to the activities of the Dies Com- 
mittee, which, while unsuccessful, ex- 
posed the follies and abuses of those 
performances; led in the defeat of the 
bill to confine aliens in concentration 
camps, and advocated the liberation 
from tormenting restrictions of “enemy 
aliens” who are loyal Americans. He 
championed the rights of labor, using the 
experience and knowledge previously 
gained in the drafting and administration 
of the Social Security Act and as New 
England Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Law. 

Two of his older brothers hold respon- 
sible posts in the service of the nation. 
Charles W. Eliot is the director of the 
National Resources Planning Board. 
Theodore Lyman Eliot is a Lieutenant 
Commander in the Navy. They are the 
sons of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister- 
emeritus of Arlington St. Church in 
Boston, Mass. 


Rev. Dwicur F. Mowery celebrated 
the 20th anniversary of his ministry to 
Channing Memorial Church in Newport, 
R. L., on Oct. 26, in conjunction with 
the annual meeting of the church. A 
poem, “The Church at the Top of the 
Hill,” composed and read by Miss Maud 
L. Stevens, paid tribute to William 
Ellery Channing’s influence and to Mr. 
Mowery, “man of good will.” 


Rev. Harvey Swanson, minister of 
the Church of Our Father in Lancaster, 
Pa., is preaching a series of book-sermons 
under the general theme, “Our Immediate 
Duties In This War— (as revealed to us 
in the 45 most significant books of the 
current season).”’ Recent sermon sub- 
jects were: “Appreciate Your Allies,” 
“Begin Planning the Future Now,” 
“Measure Your Enemy,” and “Redis- 
cover Your Faith in Man.” 


Dr. Atsert C, Dierrensacu has ac- 
cepted an invitation to become interim- 
minister of the Unitarian Church of 
Lynn, Mass., during the absence of Rev. 
Edward B. Wilcox, Army Chaplain. 


Howarp Smiru was ordained and in- 
stalled as minister of the First Parish 
Church in Stow, Mass., on Oct. 11. 


Rev. Ancus pe Mitre Cameron of the 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Can., 
was married to Miss Cary Horner on 
Nov. 9. 
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PEOPLE 


IN THE NEWS 


Rev. Aron S. Gilmartin is seen riding 
the bicycle given to him by the Men’s 
Club of the Church of Our Father, 
Newburgh, N. Y. 


Dr. Frepertck R. Grirrtn, minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has served that church for 25 
years. On Oct. 22, the anniversary was 
celebrated by a dinner, with speakers in- 
cluding Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Dr. 
Alexander MacColl, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes, and President 
Comfort of Haverford College. Twenty- 
five years ago at Dr. Griffin’s installation, 
Dr. Holmes and Dr. Lathrop were both 
present. 


Russert Buierzer, a senior at Har- 
vard Divinity School, has been called 
as student-minister to the First Uni- 
tarian-Congregational Church of Wilton, 
N; 


Rey. Leonarp Heir will begin his 
duties as minister of the First Church in 
Roxbury, Mass., Dec. 27. Since his 
ordination in 1940 he has served the 
Second Unitarian Society of Brookline. 


Frep Incram of the board of trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church of San 
Diego, Calif., has written a pamphlet, 
“What It Has Cost to Have a Liberal 
Faith,” which has been distributed to the 
people of the church. 


Rev. Cuirrorp H. Vessery is serving 
the Community Church of White Plains, 
Ney: 


Arnotp F. Westwoop is serving as 
student assistant to Rev. Harold G. Ar- 
nold in the First Parish of West Roxbury, 
Mass. Mr. Westwood, who is a director 
on the board of American Unitarian 
Youth, has just transferred from the Uni- 
versity of California to Tufts College to 
stud for the ministry. He is the son of 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Berkeley, Calif., 
and a brother of Chaplain Horace F. 
Westwood, now on leave'of absence from 
his church in Somerville, Mass. 


Rey. Cuartes Y. AZNAKIAN, a member 
of the Unitarian fellowship, is minister of 
the Armenian Presbyterian Chureh in. 
Washington, D. C. By invitation of the 
board of trustees of All Souls’ Church, 
the Armenian congregation is holding 
regular Sunday morning services in the 
dining room of our spacious Washing- 
ton church. 


Miss Leona Hanpter, director of reli- 
gion in the Unitarian Society of Law- 
rence, Kan., is meeting with excellent 
response in her work. She preaches on 
three Sundays of each month; an in- 
vited minister preaches on the fourth 
Sunday. 


Dr. Louis C. Cornisu, former Presi- 
dent of the A.U.A., is the author of “The 
Philippines Calling,” a book just pub- 
lished. This is the story of the visit in 
1938-39 of Dr. and Mrs. Cornish to the 
Independent Church of the Philippines, 
a trip of 4,000 miles by sea and land 
among the islands, and of the enthusias- 
tic welcome extended by Archbishop 
Aglipay, the bishop, and the people. 


Witiram R. PatranGatu, retired chief 
justice of the Maine Supreme Court, died 
on Oct. 21, at the age of 77. Judge Pat- 
tangall was a member of All Souls’ 
Church (Unitarian), in Augusta. He 
was widely known in judicial and politi- 
cal circles, and as a powerful speaker 
and a satiric writer. 


James J. Marsuaty, editor of the 
News Letter published weekly by the 
First Unitarian Church of Miami, Fila., 
was recently appointed a member of a 
National Commission on Inter-Cultural 
Relations. Mr. Marshall is a Fellow of 
the Royal Astronomical Society. 


Joun E.: Wesster, member of the First 
Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
the author of “Proposal for an Indus- 
trial Price-Limiting Association” which 
will be included in the forthcoming book, 
Price-Making in a Democracy, to be pub- 
lished by the Brookings Institution of 
Washington, D. C. 


Watter A. Barrows, a member of the 
Unitarian Society of Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., is state chairman of the Mothers’ 
Health Council of Massachusets. 


YOUTH PAGEANT 

RS. Martha H. Fletcher, staff worker 

at young people’s headquarters, is 
the author of an impressive pageant en- 
titled “We Pledge Our Brotherhood.” It 
was first presented at a statewide con- 
ference of interdenominational Christian 
youth in Wesley Methodist Church in 
Worcester, Mass., on Oct. 25. More than 
1200 young people overflowed the church 
for the seven-hour conference, the first 
of its kind in Massachusetts, and formed 
a Christian Youth Council. 
_ The participants in the pageant were 
the youth chairman, a war worker, a 
Negro, a Chinese, and a Brazilian stu- 
dent. In Massachusetts, the pageant 
may be used without further permis- 
sion on the condition that the text is not 
altered. Mrs. Fletcher should be con- 
sulted about its adaptation for use in 
other states. Address her at 25 Beacon 
St., Boston. 


STUDENTS RAISE FUNDS 

HE Greater Boston Student Confer- 

ence was held at the Second Church 
in Boston on Oct. 25, with some 90 stu- 
dents present. They gathered at 4:30 
in the afternoon for three discussion 
groups concerned with Boston social 
‘agencies. 

The Minister to Students, Rev. Irving 
R. Murray, presided at the supper hour. 
William Wye, Harvard ’43, president of 
the Student Council, spoke, announcing 
that under the council’s auspices a collec- 
tion would be taken in December—‘My 
Christmas Gift for the World Student 
Service Fund,’—explaining that the 
beneficiary is a fund raised by students 
for the benefit of other students the 
world over, more especially the Nisei, 
re-located students here in America, and 


the students of China, Switzerland, and 
those in European concentration camps 
(to provide these last-named with books 
and other articles necessary for con- 
tinued study while in the camps). Mr. 
Wye also announced that the Unitarian 
student groups of Greater Boston would 
be asked in March and April to help 
raise money for the United Unitarian 
Appeal (for the support of the exten- 
sion program of the American Unitarian 
Association, and for the work of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, the Unitarian 
War Service Council, and other Unitarian 
agencies), and for the Greater Boston 
Unitarian Student Committee. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL MEETS 
THE NEED 


NITARIANS were well represented 

at the conference on the wartime 
service program of the churches which 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America sponsored in New 
York City on Oct. 28. Rev. Irving R. 
Murray of the Unitarian War Service 
Council, Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman of 
the Home Service Committee of the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth 
H. Frederick of the Department of Adult 
Education and Social Relations, Mrs. 
Dorothy Fay Finestein, and Mrs. Marion 
Houghton Koyl of the First Parish in 
Dorchester attended the general meeting 
which was addressed by Mr. James Lan- 
dis, head of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense, and Mr. Mark McClosky of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services. They were pleased to hear Mr. 
Landis commend the apple-picking proj- 
ect and the day-care program for chil- 
dren of working mothers which the 
Home Service Committee is sponsoring. 
Mr. Landis emphasized the important 


role churches can play in supporting the 
work of the OCD, saying that the 
churches already have a tradition of 
service which commands the admiration 
of the community at large. The fact. 
that people have confidence in the in- 
tegrity of the churches makes the church 
a natural leader in community thought 
and action. 

Unitarian representatives also attended 
section meetings on services for service 
men, youth and recreation, child care 
and welfare, and health. The findings 
of these section meetings are to be pub- 


‘lished shortly by the Federal Council in 


a handbook which all our churches will 
find helpful in planning their wartime 
service programs. 


LOS ANGELES U.F.S.J. 
HORTLY after the Commission of 
Appraisal published its findings and 

recommendations, which included that of 
the revival of the Unitarian Fellowship 
for Social Justice, a branch was formed 
in connection with the church in Los 
Angeles. For the first two years its prog- 
ress was slow, although the active mem- 
bers were very diligent in the work for 
which the branch was organized. Then 
the idea occurred that we might take 
advantage of the presence of people at 
the morning service on Sunday by in- 
viting as many as cared to do so to re- 
main for luncheon and the Fellowship 
meeting immediately following. The re- 
sult has been a consistent monthly at- 
tendance of from 100 to 125 persons. 

An executive meeting is held prior to 
the church service to consider details of 
importance and thus avoid the tedium 
that is apt to accompany the usual busi- 
ness session. The summation of the 
findings of the executive committee is 
then presented at the beginning of the 
general meeting, which follows the 
luncheon. From time to time special com- 
mittees are formed to make particular 
investigations, such as the time when the 
“Okies” came into the state and several 
members of the Fellowship spent a week- 
end around one or two camps, making 
personal investigations. On another oc- 
casion, a report came that certain liberal 
textbooks had been removed from the 
public school library shelves and the 
local branch added its protest to that 
of others, the result of which was the 
reinstatement of the literature. From 
time to time, also, joint discussions are 
held and both sides of a problem are 
presented on the same day. Up to now 
the customary debate, with jostling for 
points, has been avoided. Naturally, in- 
ternational problems loom large in the 
discussions. 

Doubtless, there is much to be done 
that has not even been touched by the 
local branch, but we have at least en- 
gaged in activities and spread knowledge 
which would not have been the case had 
the Fellowship not come into being. 
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NEWS OF 
MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC 


STATES 


Rev. 


The Middle Atlantic States Regional 
Council meets twice a year at the head- 
quarters office, Hotel Ten Park Ave., 
New York City. Members representing 
the Mohawk Valley Conference are: Rev. 
Robert Romig, Syracuse; Mrs. C. V. 
Christiansen, Schenectady; Mr. Grover 
W. Lapp, Rochester; from the Metropoli- 
tan Conference: Rev. A. Powell Davies, 
Summit, N. J., chairman; Mrs. William 
Klaber, Montclair, N. J.; and Mr. R. C. 
Neuendorffer; from the Joseph Priestley 
Conference: Rev. John G. MacKinnon, 
Richmond; Mrs. Thomas P. Haviland, 
Philadelphia; Judge H. Clay Burkholder, 
Lancaster; and Mr. H. A. Vanderbeek, 
treasurer. Reports are given and activi- 
ties of the current year discussed. 


ADULT STUDY 


When the ministers of the Middle At- 
lantic States came together in Brooklyn 
last April, they prepared a statement of 
faith for living in our day, entitled, 
“We State Our Faith.” This statement 
was widely distributed within the region 
and was characterized by President Eliot 
in his annual report at May Meetings as 
a document which might well be “one 
of the chief milestones in the story of the 
creation of the Unitarian Church.” It 
has been decided to bring before our 
churches the spirit and method of this 
attempt to give positive affirmation to 
our common faith. 

At the April meeting of the Regional 
Council it was voted to prepare an adult 
study course along the general lines of 
this statement and request churches to 
provide for study groups using this 
course. It was requested also that the 
findings of such a study be presented at 
the spring conference meetings next year. 

The outline for this course which will 
be called, “What Is Our Faith?” has 
been prepared and the first of four sec- 
tions completed for use. With the co- 
operation of the Division of Education 
this material is now available under the 
following headings: Understanding Our 
Contemporary World; Modern Forces Ef- 
fecting Faith; How Shall We Under- 
stand Faith?; What Faith Do We Need 
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Dale DeWitt, Regional Director 


for the Future? Under each sub-head- 
ing this first section includes a_ brief 
statement of issues; questions for discus- 
sion, and reading references. In addi- 
tion to the course material there has 
been prepared an introductory statement 
on methods and techniques for sroup dis- 
cussions which will prove valuable. 
Copies may be secured from the regional 
office or the Division of Education. 


FOR THE DENOMINATION 


More than 20 churches in the region 
have established Denominational Affairs 
Committees. Their establishment is a 
project through which it is hoped that 
the relationships of churches with the 
denominational agencies will be simplified 
and made more efficient. These com- 
mittees were requested by the Regional 
Council as official committees of the local 
churches, appointed by the board of 
trustees. They are composed of from 
three to five members, one of whom is 
a member of the church board. They 
have been asked to concern themselves 
with (1) church representation at con- 
ference meetings; (2) acquainting the 
church with publications, The Christian 
Register, Beacon Press books, and free 
literature; (3) the Unitarian United Ap- 
peal; (4) visits of denominational rep- 
resentatives; (5) the adult study project 
mentioned above, and other matters simi- 
larly appropriate. 

This plan for denominational commit- 
tees has been talked over with A.U.A. 
officials and has their full approval. 
Heretofore most of the responsibility for 
denominational interest has _ rested 
largely upon the minister. It is obvious 
that the officials of the church should 
be as greatly interested in the denomina- 
tion as the minister. Rev. A. Powell 
Davies, chairman of the Regional Coun- 
cil says: “The formation of local com- 
mittees on denominational aflairs—live 
committees made up of thoroughly in- 
terested and vigorous people—is the one 
way recent experience has indicated for 
facilitating improved denominational re- 
lationships. The advantage to the board 
of trustees as well as the relief to the 


minister should be considerable. And 
the fellowship will have a better chance 
to go ahead efficiently with activities 
which are vital to all of us.” 


PROGRESS IN FLUSHING 


The Unitarian Church of Flushing, 
N. Y., has within recent years made 
marked gains. The past year has been 
a particularly successful one. The fol- 
lowing indications of progress are most 
tangible: Thirty-three new members 
were received. The average attendance 
since opening this year is 53 as compared 
with 38 the same Sundays-last year. Six 
children were christened last spring and 
‘nine this fall. The church school, non- 
existent a few years ago, now has 20 
members and one new class, recently 
formed. There is a vested choir making 
possible a processional and recessional at 
*church services. Six evening services 
with lay-preachers were held this past 
summer. Two organizations, the Alli- 
ance and the Fourth Wednesday Club, 
earn over $300 each for the church be- 
sides maintaining their regular program. 

During the summer the church was 
re-painted, new concrete steps laid, floors 
in the parish room refinished, and the 
church auditorium put in excellent con- 
dition. Practically all of this work was 
done by laymen of the church. 


Rey. J. Donald Johnston, who became 
minister in Flushing in January, 1939, 
after three years of diligent and capable 
leadership, finds results beginning to be 
genuinely substantial. 


AT PORT WASHINGTON 


The Unitarian Church School for 
Northern Nassau County, Long Island, 
began its second season on Sept. 20. 
There are about 30 children enrolled and 
four classes. The school is directed by a 
committee of parents and meets at the 
Manhasset Bay School. A curriculum 
largely of Unitarian materials is used 
and special activities include plays, par- 
ties, and field trips. 

The school is self-supporting and an 
average contribution of about $10 per 
year for each child is provided by par- 
ents. Worship services are held on Sun- 
day mornings from 10:30 to 10:45 and 
classes from 10:45 to noon. A small 
folder has been published telling of the 
work and plans of the school. The school 
has had advisory help from the regional 
office and the Division of Education of 
the A.U.A. 


Trenton, N.J. The Unitarian Church 
here resumed its regular services, held at 
the Contemporary Club, Oct. 18, and will 
continue thereafter on first and third Sun- 
days. Rev. George E. O’Dell will again 
be the regular preacher throughout the 
season. 


News From Boston Headquarters 


tad eel a Ba ot ee oe, 
SERS ee rt Sg Se ep eee sk eee 


N Sunday, Oct. 25, Dr. Frederick 

May Eliot delivered the annual 
Russell Lecture in Goddard Chapel -of 
Tufts College under the title, “The 
Basic Faith of Liberal Christians.” 


N Novy. 1, Rev. John Ogden Fisher, 
minister of The First Parish in 
Framingham, Mass., joined the staff at 
headquarters as part-time Director of 
the Division of Promotion and Publica- 
tions, to carry on the work which had 
been under Mr. Baker’s direction. Mr. 
Fisher for some time has been a member 
of the Advisory Council for this division 
and has taken a keen and active interest 
in all its work. As minister of our 
church in Framingham, he has been 
widely interested in community affairs. 
More recently he has been a councillor 
for the Southern New England Council 
of Churches where he has given in- 
valuable service. 3 
Through the generous and co-opera- 
tive spirit of the Framingham Church, 
Mr. Fisher has taken on this new work 
for the denomination. He may be 
found in his office on the first floor on 
three days of the week — Tuesday 
through Thursday. The officers and 
staff extend to him a cordial welcome. 


N company with almost every other 

organization in war times, the Asso- 
ciation in recent months has found itself 
facing frequent changes in its staff. 
Some of the newer appointments at 25 
Beacon Street are included below. 

As secretary to Mr. Fisher in the 
Division of Promotion and Publications, 
Miss Virginia O’Rourke has come to 
the Association after a year and a half 
at Stoneleigh-Prospect Hill School. 

Miss Virginia Maxwell, of Medford, 
came to us in October to be assistant 
secretary for both the Department of 
Church Extension and the Department 
of the Ministry. 

The Division of Education has two 
new members on its staff—Miss Louisa 
Dent, of Boston, who assists in the 
church school and adult education work, 


re 
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Louise Dent, Virginia Hoar, 
a Marjorie Bird 


and Miss Marjorie Bird, of Winchester, 
who is secretary to Mrs. Fletcher in the 
American Unitarian Youth office. Miss 
Virginia Hoar, of Concord, has just 
started as secretary to the editorial staff 
of The Christian Register. 

On the purely administrative side, two 
appointments this fall are those of Mrs. 
Florence Plummer as Secretary to Asso- 
ciation Committees, and Miss Elizabeth 
Buckley as Assistant to the President. 

This mentions only the newest ap- 
pointments on a staff which continues to 
do an increasing amount of work with 
unfailing loyalty and good cheer. 


“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal” 


CHARLES TOWNE BILLINGS 


Cuartes Towne Bruuuincs, who died 
in Cambridge on October 2, 1942, in his 
eightieth year, had been for more than 
half a century a beloved minister in our 
fellowship. He was born in Fitchburg, 
Massachusetts, on February 27, 1863. 
After graduation from Harvard in 1884, 
he taught for two years at Adams 
Academy, Quincy, and then travelled for 
a year in Europe. On his return he 
entered the Harvard Divinity School, 
taking both the degree of Master of 
Arts and the Bachelor’s degree in 
Theology in 1890. 

His first pastorate was at Hingham 
from 1890 to 1896, followed by one of 
nineteen years at Lowell, 1896-1915, and 
one of eight years at Belmont, 1915- 
1923. On leaving Belmont he settled in 
Cambridge, but for seven years, 1924- 
1931, served the church in Bolton, 
Massachusetts, as a stated supply.. He 
maintained an active interest in matters 
relating to Harvard College and Divinity 
School, serving as a director of the 
Harvard Alumni Association, and for 
several years he was president of the 
Cambridge Association for the Adult 
Blind. 

He married Miss Fannie A. Baldwin, 
daughter of William H. Baldwin, an 
honored Unitarian layman. She sur- 
vives him, with two daughters, Mrs. 
Cyrus Woodman of Cambridge and Mrs. 
Theodore C. Browne of Winchester, and 
six grandchildren. 

The Association of Ministers in and 
about ' Cambridge in a _ Resolution 
adopted at their meeting shortly after 
his death, said: “Through the long 
years of his devoted ministry he kept 
strong and clear his faith in the realities 
of the Spirit, in the church, and in 
personal living. His mind was scholarly, 
and he possessed a sense of humor which 


made him a delightful companion. The 
work which he did for the blind during 
these late years in Cambridge is a fitting 
symbol of a life spent in bringing the 
light of the Spirit to lighten the darkness 
of human lives.” 

His fine and gentle spirit, breadth of 
vision, and clarity of mind endeared 
him to a host of friends who hold him in 
loving remembrance. 

Henry Wivper Foorr 


MARY GODDARD WHITING 
1861 — 1942 

It is given to few to carry to the 
moment of death such eager curiosity of 
mind and such valorous quality of spirit. 
as was granted to Mary Goddard 
Whiting. From her first contacts with 
the problems of community life in our 
urban industrial society, she was aware 
of the peculiar obligation of a citizen in 
a democracy. As a member of the 
School Committee of the city of Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, in the early years 
of the nineteen hundreds, she gave a new 
and vital emphasis to the importance of 
play and recreation in our democratic 
educational processes. This was pioneer 
work then and it brought her into co- 
operation with the creative leader of 
the American Playground Association, 
Joseph Lee. Under his inspiration she 
effected many actual and lasting reforms 
in the recreational aspect of municipal 
education. 

As president of the Massachusetts 
Parent-Teacher Association, later, she 
renewed public confidence in the value 
of parent-teacher co-operation, and 
aroused a deeper realization on the part 
of teacher and parent that they are co- 
workers in the right development of 
child life in our democracy. 

When she became a member of the 
Board of the Massachusetts Civic 
League in the late years of her life, she 
was ably equipped to give wise counsel 
from long practical experience as a 
devoted volunteer citizen-servant in 
both municipal and state organizations. 

Rooted in her New England Unitarian 

heritage her adventuresome spirit was 
ever on the alert for further testimonies 
of the soul. To paraphrase somewhat a 
line of William James, she was too 
interested in the varieties of human 
experience to allow rigidity of opinion— 
family, social, or religious—to close her 
in. 
So, to the last breath of life, her 
outreaching mind and her eager spirit 
were appraising the vast implications of 
a global war upon the great society of 
mankind she believed destined to 
emerge. 

“Lord, the work of our hands establish 
Thou it.’ No one can estimate how 
many lives were re-enforced by the work 
of her hands; but established it is, be- 
cause it was rooted in the keen intelli- 
gence and in the faithful and unwavering 
character of Mary Goddard Whiting. 

TIsapeL Koweatt WHitine 
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To the Register: 

There is a sore confusion at the heart 
of our thinking in the Unitarian Church. 
We want to change the world, and yet 
to keep it as it is; we want to “change it 
gradually,’ when it itself is changing 
with breath-taking rapidity. All our 
songs sing of the new dawn, but our 
eyes are on the glorious past. We weigh 
the evidence without deciding, not real- 
izing that to hold two alternatives for- 
ever in our hands is not weighing, but 
juggling. 

The liberal church today faces one of 
the greatest opportunities that any in- 
stitution has ever had in all history. At 
a time when factions are tearing the 
modern world apart, when parties with 
specific creeds contend for supremacy, 
and when tests of comparative strength 
are taking the place of any reasoned de- 
cision, a church believing in reason, will- 
ing to stake all lesser beliefs on that one 
basic one, can allow and encourage prob- 
lems to be discussed, and convictions to 
be built up which will be far better taken, 
and far in advance of other institutions. 
When the time comes for action, as it 
comes every day now, such a church is 
in a good position to take intelligent ac- 
tion, to write its creed on the good earth. 
‘People need that kind of leadership. 

A lamb if left alone in green pastures 
is likely to grow up to be a sheep like its 
mother, a foal with the proper ancestry 
will develop into a horse; a calf is almost 
sure to become a cow or a bull, but no 
such assurance holds for human institu- 
tions. A church, once liberal, is likely 
to be almost anything. The name is 
hereditary, the spirit is not. As we 
slough off the irrational, the magical 
hopes that led our ancestors on} we must 
substitute something deeper, more hu- 
man and immediate, a program for 
human needs, and do it boldly, without 
equivocating or worrying too much what 
someone may call us. Either we do that, 
or we write over the door of our empty 
churches—‘“‘Abandon hope all ye who 


enter sere John G. Gill 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

Dr. Walter Swisher’s letter in the 
November Register led me to re-read the 
article of Dr. Silverberg in the August 
number. Since in both instances “sin” 
and “original sin” were not clearly dif- 
ferentiated, I hope that the following con- 
siderations may be helpful. 

Dr. Silverberg’s reasoning is that God 
is a “kind and loving Father,” that “man 
was made in God’s image,” therefore man 
is “fundamentally good” and has no 
hindering “innate, opposing tendencies.” 
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All three steps of this reasoning would 
be seriously qualified or categorically de- 
nied by a majority of eminent theolo- 
gians, both past and present, and I wish 
to add my voice to theirs. They would 
affirm: 1) God’s love is a “holy love,” 
condemnatory and righteous as well as 
forgiving; 2). man is a very frail vessel 
of the Lord, marked by a tragic inability 
to fully conceive or fully accede to God’s 
will; 3) man has within himself, at 
every level of existence, tendencies to 
sin appropriate to that level. 

Dr. Silverberg seems to equate “sin” 
and “original sin.” Such equation is his- 
torically unwarranted and finds no place 
in contemporary theology. To be rid of 
original sin is to make available a latent 
capacity for goodness; that latent ca- 
pacity, however, may never be deyel- 
oped because of the sinfulness of the 
person who possesses it. 

Dr. Swisher has done valuable service 
in pointing out two factors involved in 
the sense of sin: namely, man and soci- 
ety. He makes no mention of the third 
factor, God. Sin is for him “maladjust- 
ment,” the “failure of the mdividual to 
conform to the mores—the usages and 
customs of the social group.” Such an 
opinion may be true, but I would like to 
point out that it is contrary to the spirit- 
ual experience of every great figure in 
Christian history, including Unitarian 
theists. And, interestingly enough, it is 
the Old Testament prophets, from whom 
we proudly claim descent, whose full 
authority derived neither from man nor 
society, but from God. To them, sin 
would mean but one thing: disloyalty to 
the Divine Imperative. Dr. Swisher’s 
language leads one to believe that the 
sense of sin arises from opposition to the 
ways of society. The prophets achieved 
the sense of righteousness from their op- 
position, in God’s name, to the ways of 


their society. Alexander Winston 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


To the Register: 

Anyone owning the two volumes of 
Stanton Coit’s Social Worship and willing 
to sell it, would do me a great favor by 
letting me know. As no copies seem 
available in this country and shipment 
from England is difficult if not impos- 
sible, this seems the only way of get- 
ing copies for the present. I shall appre- 


ciate any offer. Frank Ricker 
First Parish, Waltham, Massachusetts 


Tue First Unrrartan Cuurcu of San 
Francisco, Calif., has available 216 used 
Hymn and Tune Books with Services 
(A.U.A.) which it would be glad to 


send to any Unitarian church or organiza- 
tion that could make use of them. Ad- 
dress: Miss Mildred Newport, Secretary, 
First Unitarian Church, Franklin and 
Geary Sts., San Francisco, Calif. 


There are 175 copies of the Hymn and 
Tune Book, in good condition, available 
for any parish desiring them, in any 
quantity, from the Church of the Saviour, 
50 Monroe Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


UNITED APPEAL 

The United Unitarian Appeal on No- 
vember 18 reported that already 247 of 
the 350 Unitarian churches had been 
credited with contributions. In large 
measure these were preliminary gifts, as 
the majority of these churches had not 
at that time held their special meetings 
in behalf of the Appeal. 

However, the following seven churches 
appeared on the Honor Roll, having 


reached or exceeded their “share” 
amounts: 

Church Share Contribution 
Arbors» Mianizgeess $ 7.61 $ 13.46 
Blaine, Wash. ............ 39.00 39.64 
Houston, Texas ........ 74.00 180.50 
Orland Ges tisteees-. 121.00 140.00 
Sacramento, Calif. .... 31.00 34.61 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 436.00 — 749.04 
Templeton, Mass. ...... 70.00 89.50 


50 


for a fine 


Single Room 
with Bath 


The Prince George is un- 

usual. It is more than a 

great metropolitan hotel 

with a convenient loca- 

tion, friendly attentive 

service and _ attractive 
surroundings. For people who appre- 
ciate nice things, there is enjoyment 
in our collection of paintings, some 
by George Innes . ... the beautiful 
lounge designed after Stanford White’s 
famous residence . . . and our old 
print collection, one of the most in- 
teresting in the nation. 

WHERE YOUR 
COMFORT COMES FIRST 
We think you will find the Prince 
George a bit different than most ho- 
tels—an enjoyable home for your 
New York visit. Quiet, yet within 3 
minutes of the shopping district. Near 
to the theaters. Trained supervisors 
to entertain your children. Low rates 
make the Prince George New York’s 
most outstanding hotel value. Write 

for booklet CR. 
$3.50 to $7.00, Double 
1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


Prince George 
Hotel MeV oue NY. 


Just off Fifth Avenue 


Directory 


Religious, Educational, Social and Chari- 
table Organizations Which Receive the 
Support of Unitarians 


The Meadville 


Theological School 

Founded 1844 
trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Starr King School 
for the Ministry 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry) 


2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the 
University of California campus. Com- 
mitted to the world view in religion, 
with special disciplines in classical 
and scientific thought. Co-ordinated 
with the Pacific School of Religion. 


’ 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 
Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 
Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 
PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 
Mrs. J. HARRY HOOPER, Chm. Aus. Council 
Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 
101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend a Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 
REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT, Vice-President 
HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 
MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


Money For Your Treasury 


OVER 2,000,000 
SUNFLOWER DISHCLOTHS 


were sold in 1941 by Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s 
Groups, Sunday Schools, etc. Finest quality 
cloths. 

An easy, pleasant way to raise funds for your 
treasury or for the purchase of U. S. WAR 


BONDS. 
Sample Free to Official 


SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 
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_ Pleasantries — 

From a Unitarian Church 
Board: 

Sunday, October 21st. Morning Serv- 

ice 11:00 o'clock. The minister will 

preach. “And God Saw It Was Good.” 


Bulletin 


A minister planning an air-raid drill 
for his congregation thus described to 
them the room which was to be used as 
a shelter in case of emergency during a 
service. “This room is especially well- 
fitted as an air-raid shelter because it is 
in the center of the building, it is well 
insulated and it has three exits, one of 
which leads directly to the cemetery.” 


“When water becomes ice, what is 
the change that takes place?” asked the 
professor in chemistry. 

“The biggest change, professor,” said 
Sammy Bernstein, “is the price.” 


A bishop was invited to dinner. 
During the meal he was astonished to 
hear the young daughter of the house 
state that a person must be very brave 
these days to go to church. 

“Why do you say that?” he asked. 

“Because,” said the child, “I heard 
papa tell mama last Sunday there was a 
big shot in the pulpit, the canon was in 
the vestry, the choir murdered the 
anthem, and the organist drowned the 
choir.” 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings— Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Embroideries— Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 105 years of service 
{ 1837 to the church and clergy 1942 
COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Conveniently Located 


BIBLE STORE 


All texts, versions, bindings at 
liberal discounts or at cost 


Massachusetts Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., Boston 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 
on BEACON HILL, between New Court House 
and State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
No Liquor Sold 


Rooms with Running Water....... $1.50-1.76 
Roomse with “Bathe cs Pek c. esha se ee $.2. 215 "21:50 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Capitol 2660 


intel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, - Boston 
Next to State House 


Rooms with running water, $2.25 up 
Rooms with bath, $3.00 up 


HAVE YOU 
MISSED ANYTHING? 


Last year 747 friends of 
ours became members of the 
League. Until then they had 
missed the fellowship of chap- 
ter meetings, without know- 
ing what they were missing. 


There are hundreds of 
other laymen who still do not 
know. Perhaps they will see 
the drawings on page 440. 
Next year perhaps they will 
make us draw an even taller 
figure. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Streets. 
Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. Sun- 
day Services at 11 a. m. Church School at 9:30 
a.m. Gannett Club (Young People’s Group) at 
6:00 p. m. Chapel Candlelight Service at 7.45 
p. m. Christmas Sunday morning service (Dec. 
20), Dr. Eliott will preach. Christmas Eve Carol 
Service (Dec. 24) 8:00 p. m. Wednesday noon 
Organ Recitals, 12:30 to 1:00, by John B. Wood- 
worth, organist and chdir director. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Founded 1686). Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., Minister. Sunday Ser- 
ice, 11 a. m. Week Days, 12 m. Monday Organ 
Recital by Dr. Raymond C. Robinson, organist 
and choirmaster. Tuesday through Friday, 
Preaching Services. Christmas Eve Candlelight 
Carol Service, 10:30 p. m. Christmas Day Serv- 
ice, 11 a. m. ALL ARE WELCOME. 


WASHINGTON, D. C—ALL 
CHURCH, 16th and Harvard Streets. Rev. 
Ulysses G. B. Pierce, D.D., minister. Sunday 
service 11 a. m. ‘Church School 9:45 a. m. 
Openi daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p._m. Laurence C. 
Staples, executive secretary. Visit this active 
center of Unitarianism in the nation’s capital. 
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SOULS’ 


Q 


Christmas Manger 


by Uncle Gus, looks like this. The figures are beautifully done in the vibrant colors of 
stained glass, and when punched out, are easily folded into a firm standing position. The 
covers of the book form the background setting of the stable, and also contain pockets 
to keep safe the punched-out figures. The pages of text are taken directly from the 
Bible story as told in Matthew and Luke. $1.00 


Photo from The Publishers’ Weekly for August 29, 1942 HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


More than ever BOOKS will be appreciated 
by men in Service, ministers, friends, children 


AMERICAN DESTINY 
By A. PowELi Davies $1.50 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


Compiled by Everett Moore Baker, 
ViIvIAN PoMEROY, HERBERT 
HITCHEN 


Paper, 25c; blue and bia cloth, 
50c 


REALISTIC COURAGE 
By Watton E. CoLe $1.50 


GREAT COMPANIONS 
Compiled by Ropert F. LEAVENS 
Vol. I, $2.50; II, $3.00; Set, $5.00 
RELIGION SAYS YOU CAN 
By DitwortH Lupton 50c 
Bound in cloth $1.50 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE 


By Utyssts G. B. PIERCE $1.50 
Special blue or khaki edition $1.50 


THIS DO AND LIVE 
By Horace WeEsTwoopD $1.50 


ANIMAL BABIES 
By Avice Day PrRatrT $1.50 
Iltustrated by Kurt Wiese 


A BRAND NEW BABY 


By Marcaret A. STANGER $1.75 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


GROWING BIGGER 


By MANWELL AND FAHS $1.75 
Illustrated by Charlotte Ware 


NOTHING EVER HAPPENS 


By CLEGHORN AND FISHER $2.00 
Illustrated by Esther Bristol - 


JOSEPH 


By FrorENCcE W. KLABER $1.00 
Illustrated by Jessie Robinson 


MOSES 
By Dr. JoHN W. FLIGHT $1.75 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley 


Buy Beacou Press Book4, 25 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


A SERVICE 
OF WORSHIP 
FOR USE IN 

TIME OF .WAR 


(an. eight page unit which 
will fit into the service sec- 
tion of HYMNS OF THE 
SPIRIT) 


Compiled by 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins 
Rev. Von Ogden Vogt 
at the request of the Uni- 
tarian War Service Council. 


“Everything that is dignified, 
noble and exalting . . . Here 
are prayers to cleanse the 
heart and lift the soul, and 
hold us all in this dreadful 
time in that unity of spirit 
which is the bond of peace.’ _ 
—Joun Haynes Hotmes. 


“TI have been gratified by the 
expressions of approbation 
and appreciation it has 
evoked. This is all the more 
significant since my congre- 
gation is made up of soldiers 
of every variety of denomi- 
national label.’”” — Lr. Cot. 
Axssot PETERSON. 


Priced at cost 


50 for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 
500 for $8.00 


Order from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


